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INSECTS OF THE YEAR. 


~~ 


Fruit Growers Troubled Dur- 
ing the Past Season by 
the Same Pests. 


- o—_-—- 


BY F. M. WEBSTER. 





HOUGH the pres- 
ent may not have 
been a particularly 
fruitful year for the 
fruit grower, I do 
not know that the 
failure, so far as it 
might be termed 
such, was especially 
due in any instance 
to insect attack. 
There has not, to 
my knowledge, 
been any serious 

, outbreak extend- 
ing over any considerable area. Neither 
have any number of new pests come to 
the front demanding new treatment, al- 
though, of course, in no year are we en- 
tirely without new depredators or, to us, 
new characteristics in the old. Although 

I have discovered within the last year a 

number of species of insects heretofore 

unknown to science, yet I must congratu- 
late you on the fact that these belong 
without exception to the parasitic or 
beneficial—your friends and not your 

enemies. These will be described in a 

forthcoming Station Bulletin. 

Of the insects which seem to merit 
attention, and, doubtless, also your dis- 
cussion, is a species of Gall Mite (Ceci- 
doptes pruni) sent me last April from 
Mr. E. C. Willetson, of Fairfield County. 
The presence of these mites may be de- 
tected, during the season when the foli- 
age is not present, by a greater or less 
number of small galls or pustules, indis- 
tinctly resembling small buds, but really 
being only the galls in which the mites 
pass the Winter. The insect is allied to 
the Pear-leaf Mite (Phytoptus pyri), but 
has not as yet become sufticiently injuri- 
ous to create alarm. In case it becomes 
necessary to destroy them it will prob- 
ably be an easy matter to do so with 
kerosene emulsion.- In Spring the mites 
escape from their Winter quarters and 








The Clover Root Borer (Aylesinus trifolii): a, a, 
@, burrows made by the insect; b, larva, lat- 
eral view; ¢c, pupa, ventral view; d, beetle, 
¢orsal view; b, e, d, enlarged. (After Riley.) 


scatter over the trees, and a spraying at 
this time would destroy them. It is 
hardly probable that we can reach 
these minute animals in their galls, as a 
substance that would penetrate these 
would be likely to affect the tree. A 
very similar species affects the hack- 
berry, causing the thick, compact masses 
of short twigs which are so abundant on 
these trees all over the State. This last 
insect is not mentioned in Dr. A. S. 
Packard’s recent work on Forest Tree 
Insects. 

A NEW DEPREDATOR. 

What now appears to be an entirely 
new depredator on the grape was dis- 
covered by me near Hudson, Summit 
County. ‘This is one of the scale insects 
belonging to the genus Lecanium. I 
have had no opportunity to study it care- 
fully, as this has been delayed until my 
hew insectary building is ready for occu- 
pancy. Such insects as this require to 
be studied carefully, and where their es 
cape can be effectually prevented. 

A borer in the tips of twigs of red cur- 
rant was reported at the meeting of the 
Entomological Club of the American 
Association for the advancement of 
cienee, last August, by Prof. E. W. 
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Claypole, of Akron. I have not ob- 
served this myself, and therefore extract 
from Prof. Claypole’s paper. Indica- 
tions of the presence of this insect are to 
observed about the middle of May, and 
consists of a single ring or girdle some 
distance below the tip, which at once 
begins to wither, and, later, dies down to 
the girdle. The insect is one of the saw- 
flies, of the family Cephide. There ap- 
pearsto be some groundsfor supposing this 
to be the Yellow-bellied Janus (J. flaviven- 
tris Fitch) (see Canadian Entomologist, 
XXIV, p. 274), which was described in 
1862 as affecting rye, the larvee boring in 
the straws. (Fitch, 7th Rep., p. 851.) 
Dr. J. A. Lintner has received it from 
Adrian, Mich., and reared one adult, 
which he says does not fully agree with 
Fitch’s description. Whatever the spe- 
cies may prove to be, it will probably 
have to be destroyed by cutting off and 
burning infested twigs. 

The Clover Root Borer (Hylesinus 
trifolit Muell) was received from Summit 
County, burrowing into pea vines close 
to the surface of the ground, seeming to 
injure the ‘Telephone and Bliss’s Abund- 
ance worse than other varieties. The 
land had not been devoted to clover for 
four years, though on some of it peas had 
been grown for the last three years. 
Plants sent me by Mr. Austin A. Napp, 
of Richfield, June 25, contained beetles 
in the roots. The pest does not appear 





Fia. 1.—Grape Phylloxera, leaf form; a, b, 
newly hatched nymphs, dorsal and ventral 
view; c,egus: d, section of gall: ¢, swelling of 
tendrill; f,g,h, mother of gall-louse, lateral, 
dorsal, and ventral views; ti, her antenna; j, 
two-j:inted tarrus. Natural size indicated by 
dots or figures. (After Riley.) 

to confine itself wholly to clover, and we 

may find that its food plants comprise 

others of the Leguininose. 

One of the long-horned wood borers 
(Neoclytus erythrocephalus Fab.), pre- 
viously known to aflect forest trees only, 
I believe, was reared May 31 from the 
trunk of an apple tree in which I had 
observed the female to oviposit in July 
of the previous year. The tree was, 
however, in an unhealthy condition, and 
was almost worthless when attacked. If 
the species limits itself to trees of this 
sort, its injuries will not weigh heavily 
on the shoulders of the progressive fruit 
grower, though the slovenly and careless 
will doubtless complain of its ravages. 

A CATERPILLAR. 

The caterpillar of Leucarctéa acrea 
Smith was observed feeding on the 
foliage of the sugar beet, while the larva 
of a very common butterfly (Liminetis 
disippus Godt.) was observed feeding on 
the foliage of the quince. The Saddle- 
back caterpillar (Empretia stimulea 
Clem.) was observed feeding on ge- 
raniums, and the Zebra caterpillar 
(Mamestra picta Harr.) was likewise de- 
tected in feeding on the tops of onions 
and the leaves of cottonwood. The 12- 
spotted Diabrotica (D. 12-punctata Oliv.) 
was observed feeding on the foliage of a 
potato, while its better known near 
relative (D. vittata Fab.) was observed 
in considerable numbers, in the woods, 
feeding on the blossoms of Aster sagitti- 
folius, seeming to prove what has long 
been suspected, viz., that these beetles 
had some food plants other than the 
Oueur bitacee. 


THE GRAPE 


PHYLLOXERA, 





Fia. 2.—Grape Phylloxera, root form: a, in- 
fected rootlets; b, hibernating larva; c, d, an- 
tenna and leg of same; ¢, f, g, more mature 
forms; h, granulations of skin; i, tubercle ; 
j, transverse folds at border of joints; k, 
simple eyes. (After Riley.) 

Of the species that appear to have at- 
tracted the most attention the present 
year, judging from the number of in- 
quiries that have been received, is that 
of the Grape Phylloxera (P. vastatrix 
Planchon), although so far as I have 
learned no serious injury has resulted in 
the State. As it was invariably the leaf 
or Gallecola form (Fig. 1) that was sent 
me, I infer that it was more a matter of 
curiosity than injury. It does not appear 








to be generally known that there are 
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two forms of this insect, one inhabiting 
the roots (Fig. 2) and another the leaves, 
and that remedies must be applied to 
the roots of the vines. This pest is so 
well known, and extended notices of it 
are so readily accessible, that there 
really seems to be no need of a detailed 
account of it here, beyond illustrating the 
several forms and giving the usual 
methods of treatment. Sandy soils are 





Fig. 3.—Phylloxera galls on grape leaf. (After 
Riley.) 


not congenial to the species, and, there- 
fore, they will probably be observed only 
in clay soils. Holes, made with an iron 
bar to the depth of a foot or more about 
the roots, and into which two or three 
ounces of bisulphide of carbon or the 
same quantity of a mixture of carbolic 
acid and water, one part of the former 
to 50 of the latter, is poured and the 
holes then filled up, will probably be 
found the most effectual and practical 
remedy. The fumes of these will per- 
meate the ground and destroy any insect 
life within reach. 
ROSE CHAFER. 

Another grape pest, and one with 
which you are probably too well ac- 
quainted, is the Rose Chafer (Macro- 
dactylus subspinosus Fab., Fig. 4). I 
do not mention this in order to add 
anything new to its history, or give any 
measures of prevention or destruction, 
but to lay before you a plan for, if pos- 
sible, fighting the pest in its breeding 
grounds. ‘These are known to be in 
sandy, grass, or wood lands, and we have 
the life history sufficiently clearly under- 
stood to enable us to know just where 
and in what stage of development they 
are at certain seasons of the year. I 
believe this insect to breed in great 
abundance in small areas, and it does 
seem to me that it would be possible to 
ascertain the location of such and fight 
the pest in its hants before it has 
emerged from the ground and become 
diffused throughout the neighborhood. 
It has been demonstrated that an appli- 
cation of kerosene emulsion, followed by 
a sprinkling of the sprayed surface with 
water, or by a moderate rainfall, will 
destroy other allied species while in the 
larval stage. The French also use a 
capsule which contains bisulphide of 
carbon. This capsule is placed in the 
sod, and the ac- 
tion of the moist- 
ure will dissolve 
it, thereby liber-.' 
ating the con- 
tents in the earth. 

In this way the * 

fumes of this in- \ 

secticide, which 
we know to be 
death to all insect 
life within its reach, would be applied 
underneath the surface and do _ its 
work. I have never used these my- 
self, and it is possible that it may 
prove impracticable to do so, but the 
longer I study this pest the more I am 
impressed with the idea of striking at 
the root of the trouble. In fact, there 
does not appear to be anything else to 
do, as all measures that have, as yet, 
been evolved by the ingenuity of man 
have failed to materially benefit the 
grape grower. I am confident that the 
Experiment Station authorities would 
permit me to devote a large portion of 
my time, for one or two seasons, for the 
purpose of carrying out a series of in- 
vestigations with a view of destroying 
these pests in the manner indicated. 
Our funds are, however, at present too 
limited to carry the expense of the 
project, and I would call your attention 
to the propriety of the society, at this 
meeting, taking some action looking to 
the passage of a bill this Winter by our 
State Legislature providing a sum ‘of 
$600 or $800 to cover traveling and 
other necessary expenses in carrying out 
these investigations. If your action in 
this matter receives the prompt support 
of local societies and fruit growers in the 
affected portions of the State it seems as 
though the measure could be carried 
through the Legislature without serious 
opposition. If it is found practicable to 
destroy the pest in this manner the grape 
growers of a neighborhood can combine, 
and thus reduce the expense of applica- 
tion. 

Another grape insect to which I wish 
to call your attention is the Grapevine 
Leaf-hopper (Erythroneura vitis Harris, 


Fia. 4.—Rose Chafer or 
Rose Bug, with foot and 
antenna enlarged. 





Fig. 5), and my purpose in doing so is 
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to give you the method whereby growers 
in New Jersey destroy them. A piece of 
cardboard, 15 by 20 inches, is nailed to 
a handle, and both sides of the cardboard 
covered with tar. The operator walks 
between the rows, stirring the vines so as 
to induce the insects to fly, and, waving 
the tarred board forward and backward, 
most of the insects are captured and held 
by the tarred surfaces, even more being 
stuck to the back than the front of the 
board. Two or three trips through the 
vineyard usually clears it of the pests. 
Possibly some such a device might be 
used in capturing the Grape Flea-beetle 
(Haltica chalybea, Il.). 
CABBAGE PESTS. 

The Harlequin Cabbage Bug (Mur- 
gantia histeronica Hahan, Fig. 6) is 
one of the coming pests of the cabbage 
grower of southern Ohio, though I do not 
expect it to reach the northern part of 
the State. This pest is a native of Texas, 
and first came to notice as a cabbage in- 
sect about 26 years ago, since which time 
it has been gradually moving northward. 
It crossed the Ohio River into Indiana 
in 1890, and there is a specimen in the 
Experiment Station collection, collected 
in Warren County, O., in 1889, showing 
that it had at that time worked its way 
some distance north from the locality 
where it first gained a foothold in the 
State, probably Cincinnati. This is 
allied to the squash bug, and equally as 
difficult to manage. It seems absolutely 
proof against all inse¢ticides, including 
kerosene emulsion of ordinary strength. 
The color is orange and black, their ar- 
rangement being shewn in Fig. f, and from 
which it gains its common name —harle- 
quin. In the South the insect passes 
the Winter in the adult stage, and this 
is probably true of it in the North, as I 
have received puyxe from southern Indi- 
ana in October. They hide away among 
rubbish and debris of the fields in the 
Fall, and thus find vretection from the 
Winter weather, ap; «aring in Spring te 
multiply and feed nut only on cabbage 
but other crucifers. Piling up the re- 
fuse of cabbage fields, thereby offering 
hiding places, and burning these in 
Winter is one method of disposing of 
them. Mr. H. E. Weed, of the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, has found that 
by growing early mustard or radish and 
turnips from old roots a bait is thus pro- 
duced, which will attract the bugs early 
in the season. These plants can then be 
sprayed with kerosene emulsion strong 
enough to kill the insects, though it of 
course kills the plants also. I do not 
look for serious trouble from this pest 
north of Columbus, latitude 40 degrees 
north. 

The Cabbage Plusia (P. brassicae 
Riley) is coming to be a greenhouse 
pest, causing considerable injury to Win- 
ter-growing lettuce. The larvee appear 
to be as fond of the tender-growing hot- 
house plants as they are of the leaves of 
cabbage. It has caused some trouble in 
this direction in the station greenhouses, 
and, besides, I have received it from 
other portions of the State accompanied 
by similar complaints) Pyrethrum will 
destroy these larvee, and, as you know, it 
can be used on cabbage or lettuce with 
perfect safety. 

The Four-striped Plant-bug (Pacilo- 
capsus lineatus Fabr., Fig. 7), a bright 
yellow bug about three-tenths of an inch 
long, with black antenne and two black 
stripes on each wing cover, the outer 
terminating in a black dot, has been re- 
ported as injuring the currant in some 
portions of the State. This is not a new 
enemy of the currant, but I do not find 
that it has been brought to the notice of 
horticulturists of the State. The injury, 
which is to the foliage, is done while the 
bugs are in the larval and pupal stages. 
The leaves first show a great number of 
brown spots, and later the hole turns 
brown and dies. Kerosene emulsion is 
the remedy for this pest. © 

AN ODD VERMIN. 

The Buffalo Tree Hopper (Ceresa 
bubalus Fabr., Fig. 8) is one of the old 
pests, but so erratic in its appearances 
that it frequently is mistaken for a new 
enemy. I have reeeitved examples of its 
work the past season from Kansas and 
from Ottawa County in this vicinity, and 
also from the eastern part of the State. 
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Fia. 6—The Harlequin Cabbage. Bug: 4, }, 
lult with wings extended, 


young; ¢, 8; f, ‘ 
all naturel Gaps djegas, side view ; ¢, eggs, 
view from abéve; d,¢, enlarged. : After Riley.) 
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These attacks were all of them by the 
adult females, and the injury was due to 
their ovipositing in the trunks and larger 
limbs of young fruit trees. Some sections 
of young peach trees sent me last Spring 
from Ottawa County had the outer bark 
completely riddled with punctures, and 








the inner bark was full of eggs. Asa 
matter of course, young trees could 
hardly recover from such a multiplicity 
of wounds, and consequently, as I under- 
stand, many of the trees were killed. 
While the adults thus injure shrubs and 
small trees in the Fall, the young also 
are injurious, puncturing the stems of 
succulent vegetables like the tomato and 
potato, sucking the juices therefrom. 
The action of the tiny beak on the plant 
is somewhat peculiar, as it causes a pro- 
nounced restriction or ring, which withers 
away to but a small portion of the usual 
size. In fact, the stem or stalk thus 
injured has the appearance of having had 
a small string drawn tight about it, thus 
breaking down the cellular structure by 
the contraction. Serious injuries to 
newly set tomato plants was reported 
from Richmond, Ind. I have also ob- 
served them clustered on the stem of Red 
Clover, sucking out the juices. The eggs 
hatch early in June and the young are 
thus described by Dr. Fitch: “They are 
of a compressed triangular form, of a 
leaf-green color, and a soft fleshy texture, 
with two rows of long spines along the 
back, 11 in each row. These spines are 
soft and flexible, and bearded with fine 
bristles. Two are placed upon the summit 
of each segment except the head and the 
tip. They project upward and curve 
outward, except the forward pair, which 
are curved strongly torward over the 
head, and the hind pairs, which are in- 





F18.8.=C: 
Fia 5.—Grapevine Leaf Hopper. (After Riley.) 
Fia. 7.—Striped Cucumber Beetle. 
Fic. 8.—Buffalo Tree Hopper: a, view from 
above; b, side view; c, punctured twig. 


clined backward. The head and legs 
and the lower edges of the body are 
bearded with fine bristles. The last 
segment is a cylindrical tube equaling 
in its length the three or four segments 
forward of it. 
small spines at its tip on the upper side 
and is bearded with fine bristles along its 
underside.” 

The adults are of a green color, and 
sufficiently illustrated by the figure to 
enable their ready identification. For 
their destruction, we can only recom- 
mend cutting off limbs containing the 
eggs and spraying with kerosene emul- 
sion in early June to kill the young. 

PEST BREEDERS. 

These are a few of the insects which 
have claimed my own attention during 
the last year. There are some others 
which I have noticed, and which will 
be treated of in our Station publications. 
There are some things, however, connected 


with your business which I fear you do | 


not see or, seeing, do not heed. Where- 
ever I go, over the State, I see old or- 
chards reduced to a few very old and 
misshapen trees, standing alone in the 
fields, marking, in many instances, sites 
of the homes of the sturdy pioneers. 
The home has disappeared, or is marked 
only by ashallow depression in the earth, 
or a few scattered bricks embedded in 
the soil—one chapter of life’s story, 
while the other may, perhaps, be found 
in the churchyard, whither have gone 
the busy hands that planted these or- 
chards. I can well understand the feel- 
ings of reverence which may cluster 
about these fragmentary testimonials of 
the days of “ auld lang syne,” and would 
not for a moment change these feelings 
if I could. But, with the attention that 
most of these old trees receive, it were 
better if they, too, were, like the hands 
that planted them, reverenced only in 
memory. Producing but little fruit, and 
this, necessarily, of an inferior quality, 
they stand a perpetual menace to the 
orchards in their vicinity, sending out 
year after year myriads of codlin moths, 
borers, bark lice, and other fruit pests, 
for the propagation of which they prove 
a veritable nursery. I do not say cut 
down all of these old trees. I would 
not do it myself; but I would see to it 
that the codlin moth, borers, bark lice, 
and apple scab were not allowed to hold 
high carnival among their branches. 
Try the pruning knife and spraying ma- 
chine on the best of these trees, and, 
mayhap, you will astonish the palate of 
the gray-haired grandsire who still re- 





mains with such a tempting feast as will 
bring back memories of a half century 
ago. Do this, or else (peace be to their 
ashes) cut them down and remove them. 
I wonder if the horticulturist ever stops 
to consider what an important factor 
country fences may be in the problem 
of success in his calling. Can you com- 
pute the number of raspberry sawflies, 
cane-borers, root-borers, or leaf-rollers 
each half mile of old worm railfence, 
with its wide margin of brambles on 
each side, will produce and send out 
over the adjoining country? What 
clouds of rust and fungus spores are 
carried away, over miles of country, by 
the wind? Growing up along these 





This tube has a pair of 


_ fences are many trees of the wild cherry, 
| and, now that the leaves are off, there is, 
hardly one of these that is not decorated 
with the abandoned webs of the ‘Tent 
| Caterpillar and Fall Web-worm. Do 
| you suppose these will all remain where 
| they originated? Not a bit of it! 
They will crawl or fly forth in every 
direction to found new colonies. Why 
not? There is not a hand turned 
against them. I confess, when I see 
these things, it is not surprising that the 
country is overrun with insect and 
fungus pests. ‘The only wonder is that 
they are not even worse than they are, 
and, but for their natural enemies—the 
unseen influences which you know not 
of—you would have far more trouble 
than at present. Insecticides and fungi- 
cides are all well enough and essential, 
but how much might be accomplished 
without them, and by clearing up the 
fence and hedge-rows, roadsides and 
similar neglected places? Surely the 
ax may go with the spraying machine, 
and I sometimes think it might properly 
take the lead. 


YOUCGALLA VALLEY. 





The Most Fertile and Healthy Spot 
-_ in Oregon: Ree 0 


Eprror American Farmer: The 
town of Youcalla, in which I live, is a 
new town just building up, situated on 
the O. & C. R. R., 166 miles south of 
Portland, in one of Oregon’s most fer- 
tile valleys. There is but very little 
scientific farming done here. Three 
years ago I sowed 100 acres in wheat, 
plowed the ground about four inches 
deep, sowed over one and a half bushels 
to the acre; raised upon an average 27 
bushels per acre. Being an old Union 
soldier, I contracted a disease in the 
army which has stayed with me pretty 
well. However, the second year on the 
farm I let my ground volunteer; a por- 
tion of which I thrashed went 17 bushels 
per acre So I have concluded that 
there is more clear money in sowing every 
two years. A great many of my old 
comrades are coming to this part of 
Oregon, most all being affected with the 
same disease, and say they expect to end 
their days in and around Youcalla. In 
this article I most sincerely invite all old 
comrades to this part of the country, 
where they can live in peace and happi- 
ness; where we have no wind storms or 
tornadoes; where everything suited or 
needed for health, happiness, and pros- 
perity is found. 

Here in southern Oregon three years 
| ago I came from California, and I can 
| truthfully say I find in Youcalla Valley 
| just what I have been looking after for 
| the past 20 years: A healthy country ; 
| good water; where the grass never dies ; 
where we have no extremes of heat or 
cold, and where we have no malarial 
diseases of any kind. 

Prices of stock and produce are good. 
Work horses, $60 to $100; milch cows, 
$15 to $25; sheep, $2 per head; hogs, 
three and a half cents per pound (on 
foot); turkeys, 14 cents per pound (live); 
young chickens, $3 to $4 per dozen ; old, 
$4 to $6.50; eggs, 32 cents per dozen; 
butter, 25 cents per pound; flour, $1 per 
sack, $2 per bushel; bacon, 12 cents per 
pound; potatoes, 60 cents per bushel; 
apples, green, 25 cents per bushel.—W, 
Briumirt, Youcalla, Ore. 
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Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 


Tobacco and General Crops. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Farmers’ Club re- 
cently discussed the question whether 
the growing of tobacco was more profit- 
able than the raising of hay or grain. 
The general idea seemed to be that to- 
bacco was not more profitable than the 
other crops in the long run, provided 
the same care was given the cultivation 
of the latter. 





Not Every Day. 

Tue American Farmer, published 
at Washington, D. C., celebrated its 
74th birthday with its last issue. It is 
not every day that a modern journal 
lives to celebrate such an age, and Tre 
AMERICAN FARMER is to be congratu- 


lated. —Lajfayetie (Ind.) Call, 








A PLEA FOR PLOWING MATCHES. 


The Great Advantage Reaped by Skil- 
ful use of the Plow. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: Being 
one of the managers of the Wheatland 
Plowing-match Association for the past 
15 or 16 years, and not having seen an 
article in any of the agricultural papers, 
only The Farmers’ Review and your 
paper, I was well pleased to see such 
a well-written article in your paper, in- 
deed. The agricultural papers seem to 
ignore plowing altogether, yet it is the 
foundation of all farming. The question 
may be asked, what is good plowing? 
Straight, even, and neat furrows is about 
all the plowman can do. Then the plow 
has much todo with the quality of the 
work. There is also much in the proper 
manipulation of the plow to make it 
work easy for the man and team as there 
is in holding the plow. 

Land well and evenly plowed is half 
worked. Everything that has to be 
done on it after can be easier and better 
done, even a harrow will work easier 
and better on evenly-plowed ground, and 
everything else in the same proportion. 
Reapers, mowers, hay-rakes, and hay- 
loaders will work better and easier. 
There is a great amount of force wasted 
on badly-plowed land, and then it is 
easier for both man and team to plow 
straight and even. Then the question 
comes up which is the best plow, as the 
object of plowing is to expose the most 
soil to the influence of the atmosphere 
and frost. Since this is so, then the 
plow that will accomplish it is the best 
plow. Now, I have never seen a 14 or 
16-inch plow that would properly turn 
more than 134 or 144 inches on prairie 
soil. 

In England they plow a furrow six 
by eight inches and set the sod at almost 
an angle of 45 degrees, which would ex- 
pose-more.ef the surface to the atmos 

here than any other size of a furrow. 
Ve have no plows here yet that would 
turn such a furrow. I am of the 
opinion that there is nothing that would 
improve farming and be a greater bene- 
fit to the American farmer than a better 
system of plowing, and there is no better 
plan than a plowing match to improve 
it. It brings the young men together. 
They see their own defects in plowing 
and they get good points from others, 
and there is none so good at plowing 
that they cannot be improved. ~ 

The great difficulty in commencing a 
plowing match is to get the young men 
to take hold. They do not know how 
to commence, but they came, learned, 
went home and practiced, and many of 
them have become fine plowmen, and all 
were improved. 

The expense of a plowing match is 
not much. As we conduct it, it is about 
$130 per year, raised by subscription 
from the farmers of the township, and 
which has always been cheerfully paid. 
The managers have used great care in 
selecting judges, and there has never 
been any fault found with their decision. 
Indeed, it has become a source of great 
pleasure as well as of profit and im- 
provement to our community.—J AMES 
PaTTrerson, East Wheatland, IIL 


The Plowing of the Present Day. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: The 
New Year’s number of Tort AMERICAN 
FARMER was appreciated by one of its 
readers whose wish is that all the numer. 
ous readers of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
were equally pleased. Mr. Pettit’s article 
on plowing matches is full of solid, 
sound facts, and whoever builds on them 
builds wisely; but to get up an interest 
in them at fairs will require a radical 
change. Just think of it, $5,000 in 
premiums for those that speed horses, 
and $5 for speeding the plow; $1,000 





per montlr for a baseball player, and 
$ 


$10 for a plowman. 

The country is growing very fast and 
outgrowing a good many old customs and’ 
ways of doing things. To put a young 


man of the present day behind a plow 
and expect him to enjoy the healthful,” 


invigorating influence of turning over 
the fresh earth is out of the question. 
He must go to a polytechnical school 
and learn to make machines to run by 
steam or electricity that will haul halfa 
dozen plows while he sits on a cushion 
and steers the machine. He does not 
consider the days and nights he works 
his brains at the expense of his health, 
and the continual strain to keep up with 
the improvements, for fear someone else 
will get ahead of him. Plowing must 
be done all the same, and done well, 
either by holding the handles of the 
plow or machine, and the old motto may 
read something like this: 


Iie that will not hold or drive , 
Has got to scheme that he may thrive. 


—J. E. C., Catonsville, Md. 


Read our great watch offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 
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THOROUGHBRED CATTLE. 


The Merits and Demerits of the Dif- 
ferent. Breeds. 


BY COL. H. M. VAILE. 


We have among us several other beef breeds 
of cattle, besides the Shorthorns, claiming 
the attention of our breeders, and said to be 
thoroug!:bred, viz., the Herefords, Devons, 
Galloways, aud Angus, all very unlike each 
other in many important partiewlars, and 
among them you can find some really good 
cattle, and I consider they have their loeation 
and place. 

While I am a Shorthorn man, believe in 

them, can make quicker and better beef from 
them than any other, yet because of this 
fact, 1 trust Lam not prejudiced, unduly, in 
their favor or against any other class, for I 
am quite human, and I may say breeding 
cattle with me is more of a diversion than a 
living, and like other men, woukd have not 
only the best class, but the best of that class; 
hence, would be unwise to blind myself in 
regard to the merits of any breed, or any 
family of that breed. I would that we 
might consider this question to-day with open 
eyes and hearts, forgetting all self-interest, 
and seeking but the truth, and that we may 
have a platform upon which all can stand, or 
a standard which will command the assent 
of all. I will name the make-up of what I 
consider the best beef animal for this plat- 
form or standard: Head small, neck short 
and small, not over 12 inches from the 
shoulder points to the jawbone, and, in a 
ball, a good crest, indicative of masculinity 
and free from dewlap; shoulders not only 
deep but thick, and thickness is much more 
important than depth ; not coarse, and well 
covered with flesh ; crops wide ; chimes full, 
leaving little or no depression behind the 
shoulders, making a large heart girth ; fore- 
ribs and ribs well sprung and long, and car- 
ried well back to the hip; loin wide ; hips 
low without hocks, enabling the flesh to be 
_ carried over them evenly and smoothly to 
the rump, and that of fair length and full, 
having no valley or fool piece at the end; 
thighs and hams fall and running well down; 
bone small but solid ; legs short, hair thick 
and fine next to the skin, with long hair 
among it for protection; skin rather thick, 
and at the same time soft or mellow. 

This I consider the stamp and style of a 
good beef animal, and 1 doubt if you could 
find a sensible objector to it. Here, then, we 
have the siarting point, the unit, the scale 
to weigh all classes by, and such as fall below 
this standard we must diseonnt, and dis- 
count them as often as they fall short. 

My description above is the description of 
some Shorthorns of to-day, what all ought to 





be, and what most of them would be if prop- | 


erly mated and bred. It was the form of the 
cattle of the earlier Perey and Milbanks, who 
bred good cattle 900 yearsago. It wascarried 
into the herds of the elder Maynard and Col- 
ling, and from them into the hands of 
Robert and Charles Colling to Stephen- 
son, for his Princess family came in an un- 
broken line to him from the Milbank-Percy 
stock to Bates, Mason, and even Booth, 
for Booth’s earlier Shorthorns were of this 
same blood, but later he added an admixture 
that left some unpleasant effects. All along 


this line for these hundreds of years this same | 


noble form had heen carried by certain fami- 
lies of Shorthorns down to our day. Not all 
of these families by any means, but enough 


of them to keepalive and perpetuate the form 


I have described, and whoever thinks he is 


breeding better cattle to-day than existed in | 
Britain at the time of the Norman conquest | 


is unfamiliar with the description and history 
of the cattle of that early time. All along 
this line fashion would play with them, some- 
times demanding most enormous hips and 
hindquarters, until the cows were unable to 
drep their calves, upon the plea that the loin, 


rump, and round furnished the best beef, and | 


they could not get too much of it. 

Later, the rump and hindquarters were 
whittled down to a point, and the fashion was 
immense shoulders, crop and chimes, with 
big heads and necks thrown im for weight and 
reputed masculinity. Not all the breeders 
‘were carried away by fashien te the malforma- 
tion of their stock by any means, as evidenced 
by the Stanwick cow, the bull Hubback, and 
the cow Favorite, bred by Maynard. 

While Robert and Charles Colling are re- 
corded as improvers of the Shorthorns, they 
were never able to breed better animals than 
Stephenson, and Maynard—their first Duchess 
and Hubback. 

We have families of cattle ealled Bates. I 
have them and I love them for what they are, 
bat Thomas Bates did not originate them and 
never named them for him, but gathered 
them from these breeders I have named and 
others, who had this same blood, and never 
was he able to breed better cattle than he 
bought, and all the credit he is entitled to is 
that he had sense and industry enough to 
trace back the pedigree of his six families he 
finally obtained, discarding all his earlier 
families as worthless or unsatisfactory by 
record and tradition for near 1,000 years, and 
finding all along that long line they had been 
good enttle he bonght them, and in his ex- 
ultation ‘‘he declared he had the only pure 
and good bloogl in the world,” and I am of 
the opinion, after experimenting with many 
of our good families, the same as he did, it is 
the best blood in the world. 

We all know capability, a fixed habit or 
type, poteney or prepotency, is an inheritance, 
be it in man or beast, and the longer that line 
of inheritance, that fixed habit, the stronger 
it becomes and the more reliable it is. If 
these Percy-Milbank or Bates cattle, if you 
please, were early in maturing, had the habit 
of assimilating food to flesh more perfectly 
than other cattle 1,000 years ago, and all 
along that line down to the present time, 
ought not that habit to be very firmly fixed 
by this time, provided it has been mated or 
bred properly? Now, I will leave these cattle 
with you for a moment and briefly consider 


HEREFORDS AND OTHERS. 


These are cattle with merits, and are the 
gupposed admixture of the Shorthorns and 
Montgomeries. Some writers say they are an 
admixture of the Devons and Glomorgans, 
but I doubt this, and believe the first suppo- 
sition to be true. Less than 100 years ago 
‘they were reds, browns, or brindles, with no 
white on them, and their white faces are sup- 
ne to come from the Montgomeries ; but 

that as it may, they have white faces now, 
, which they usually beget on other breeds. 

They have large heads which is offal-waste, 
and this cost just as much to produce each 
' extra pound of head asso much good beef, 
and we must discount them in the head; 
‘their necks are long, coarse, with heavy dew- 
“laps, which is either waste or poor beef, and 
we must discount them again as not our 
Standard; their shoulders lack thickness and 
@himes fulness, though deep enough; their 
*fibs are too hanging; their rump not full 

-“@nough, and their hams, as a rule, are what 
*<fs called cat hams, and they must have a dis- 
-@ount for each of these defects. They mate 
“well with the Shorthorns in the first cross, 
= produce their superior as a beef animal, 

on our common cattle they perpetuate 





+ and coarse,.hence cannot -be said to be 


.| frighten the 


their defects even to an intensity, and seem 


graders of them. 
; ~ DEVONS. - 


These cattle have a longer trattitional line 
of ancestry unbroken ‘than the Shorthorns or 
‘any other breed. ‘They were the principal 
cattle of Italy long before the Christian er, 
and..wete the cattle used undoubtedly by 
Hannibal “for his pyrotechnic display to 
Romans from their impregnable 
pass; and it must have been a grand and 
frightful sight to see 4,000 burning torches 
tied to the horns of 2,000 cattle, rushing 
madly up the mountain side scattering fire 
everywhere, and it is not strange the Romans 
fled from their guarded pass in dismay. I 
must admit the Shorthorns would not have 
answered Hannibal’s purpose as well, for 
their horns, necks, and legs are too short, and 
their action too slow for such a display. The 
Romans brought these cattle into Great 
Britain at the time of their conquest, and 
until the last few years they were invaluable 
for agriculture and road purposes, easily 
traveling six miles per hour for hours if nec- 
essary. From England they came to us, and 
we have bred them after their style and form. 
They are fair beef and milk cattle; are good 
rustlers; our best mountain and poor herbage 
cattle, as they will climb around and amid the 
rocks like the deer and elk, and will live 
where they can. They have the most perfect 
digestion of any of the bovine race, and will 
be in great demand for our mountain countries 
in later years. The Romans took this same 
family of cattle also with them on their 
forays and conquests of Spain and Portugal, 
arid from those countries they were brought 
to South America, Mexico, and Texas. Texas 
and Spanish cattle are the legitimate de- 
scendents of the Italian cattle of ancient 
history, and we see in them many of the 
characteristics of the mountain Devons of 
Great Britain, viz, the heads, horns, necks, 
shoulders, length of ribs, light hind quarters, 
and length of legs, and character of bone. 
While these cattle are superior to Shorthorns 
in rough mountainous countries and upon 
short and poor herbage, they cannot compare 
with them in our rieh grass countries. 





GALLOWAYS. 


every freak of fashion, caprice, or passing 
breeze yon will prove yourself a mere mixer 
of incongruous matter. 

All breeders love uniformity in their breed- 
ing, but how can they expect this when they 
select a different formed bull as often as they 
change bulls? The production may be like 
the sire or like either of the earlier ancestors, 
they can never tell which; hence, stick to 
to your chosen form, and if you desire to im- 
prove itinsome points, don’tattem pt atoo radi- 
cal a change, for you may breed even greater 
defects ; for instance, if your twist is light, 
don’t use a bull remarkably good in this re- 
gard and deficient in the shoulders. 

(70 be continued.) 


‘PURE BRED SWINE. 


Does it Pay to Raise Them to Sell for 
Breeding Purposes. 

John R. Hill, of Edinburg, Il, is a 
thoroughly practical swine breeder, and 
has a stock of Poland China Breed, 
Barred Plymouth Rock chickens, Shrop- 
shire sheep, and Short-Horn cattle, afl of 
the best and fanciest strains. The fol- 
lowing was read by him before the Illi- 
nois Awine Breeders’ Association: 


If there is anything that we are directly in- 
terested in and attached to, it is the raising of 
the pure-bred hog. We are aware that there 
is nothing to-day that is attracting the atten- 
tion of hog breeders as is the breeding of pure- 
bred. I have been a hog breeder for 20 years, 
but have only been raising the pure-bred seven 
years. Soon after commencing with the 
thoroughbred we saw that to be a successful 
breeder of them the grade had to go, and go 
it went. No man can raise both on the same 
farm without having them mix, and thereby 
cause, even in his own mind at times, adoubt 
as to whether a certain pig is purely bred or 
a grade. But where there is the pure-bred 
only, it is no trouble to tell at a glance just 
where the pig belongs by a torm of label of 
some kind. 

There is so little difference in the good hogs 
ot to-day that unprincipled even go so far as 
to buy pigs of their neighbors’ pedigree and 
sell them. This is all detrimental to the 
business. They don’t stop to think that a 
breeding reputation is at stake, and that it is 





few paltry dollars. A successful breeder is a 
very cautious, carefal, neat, painstaking man, 
and as such he keeps up the standard by buy- 
ing the best boars he ean get, regardless of 
price (the boar being one-half the herd). 
Knowing full well that with a herd headed 
by a choice male he can dispose of the surplus 
ata fair price to his brother breed -rs, provided 
he is a liberal advertiser in some of the swine 
journals and his home paper also. 


as one who is miserly and not to be trusted. 
To be successful you must let your neighbors 
know what you have. ‘They are the medium 


they travel promiscuously over the country 





| While these cattle are very unlike the 
| Herefords, yet they have many of their de- 
| fects, excepting their quarters, which are 
usually good. They have most wonderful 
hide and hair; it is a perfect shelter, and one 
suited toa coll climate, but it renders them 
dull and stupid in a warm climate, conse- 
quently they are out of place in such. 
Tradition says they are an admixture of | 
the black ox of Africa, which was a low, | 
| small-horned beast, and the Shorthorn; but I 
believe they are a mixture of the black ox 
and West Highlander. Certain it is about | 
the middle of the last century most of them | 
had horns and were classified as middle horns, | 
and their hair and colors were quite the same | 
as the West Highlanders. While good cattle | 
they have the fault of being late in maturing, | 
and not good graders on our common cattle; | 
| hence, cannot rival the Shorthorns, and are 
| the more expensive beef. 

The Angus, an offshoot of the Galloways, 
| and F believe an admixture of the Shorthorn, | 
‘are more refined in head, neck, ribs, and | 
| rump than the Galloways, and I believe a! 
better beef animal, though they do not mix 
well with our common cattle, and are much 
| affected by the heat, and their place is ina 
| cold climate and on rich 3 
Now, we have disposed of all the principal 
| beef breeds, and because they are not after 





| our pattern and standard we have consigned 
them to their special locations and climate, 
where they are not only useful but our best 
cattle, and we return to our favorites, the 
Shorthorns. Since we have branded them 
the best beef cattle in the world, you will 
| want suo te tall you how to breed and raise 

them, that the above form may be perpetu- 
ated or obtained, and in doing so I shall 
but reiterate what most of you know and, 
knowing, fail to practice. 

First. If you are a beginner, get cows as 
near the above form as you can, baving great 
care as to their thickness through the shoulders 
and heart girth, for a thin, flat chest can 
never make a quick feeder or the producers 
of good, healthy, strong, quick feeders, be- 
cause such are always deficient in lung power, 
and the lungs need a wide floor spread out to 
rest upon, that there may be a free uniter- 
rupted circulation of air through them to 
thoroughly oxidize the blood and food taken 
into the maw. 

Cattle are natural and intelligent chemists, 
and their business in life is te convert grass 
and grain into flesh and the perpetuation of 
their race, and they seldom make a mistake 
in mixing their compounds or doing their 
work. Grass and grain are, seemingly, in- 
animate particles of matter, but in a few 
hours after eaten by cattle a portion of this 
matter is endowed with life, it moves, it sees, 
it hears, it feels, and is intelligent organized 
matter. Man cannot make flesh out of grass 
and grain by any process known to chemists, 
hence, must employ these natural chemists 
to do it for him, and the chemist who will 
make the most flesh of the best quality out 
of the least consumption of raw material, 
food, are certainly the best workers or chem- 
ists for man toown; for food represents man’s 
labor, his strength and capability. But these 
chemists cannot do a good job quickly unless | 
they have skill in that line—unless they have 
the habit of doing it—and no animals can 
possibly have this habit unless they have 
good lung power. Food taken into the maw, 
if it long remains undigested, creates a fever, 
and it becomes a rank poison, making the 
animal ill, preventing the assimilation of that 
food to flesh, and consequently it passes oif 
as waste. Digestion will be indifferent in a 
cow unless she can breathe in an abundance 
of oxygen, and this element burns up the 
carbon of the food and enables the cow to 
assimilate the nutritive part of it to flesh. 

While a good cow isa good thing and very 
desirable, yet it is of minor importance in 
comparison with the bull, for you must not 
forget a bull is the half of the herd in the pro- 
duce, be his calves one or a hundred; hence, 
should be selected with the greatest care. 
Notonly should you look well to his individual 
merits, but to his pedigree as well, and how 
he has been bred and kept, and what are the 
merits of the stock of his breeder, kept in a 
natural condition. I say, look well to the 
pedigree as well as the individual, for we 
have all seen good individual bulls, the pro- 
duce of the first cross on a scrub cow, but 


and come in contact with various breeders 


| who want to know at once as to the standing 


of such and such a breeder, the chances are 


| that unless a home advertiser his neighbors | 


can only say that he breeds hogs, but as to 
what kind he cannot say. 
hand he will answer at once, ‘* Yes! Yes! I 
know him well, he advertises his herd in my 
paper. He has tine hogs—ships them all over 
the country.’’ The final result is that it 
leads to correspondence and nearly always a 
sale. 
out an inferior animal at any price: Jt is 
much easier to please 10 men than te satisly 
one if not pleased with his purchase. 


Weed the herd carefully, throwing on the | 
| market all that is not gilt-edge. 


You will, if 
your herd is properly weeded, secure enough 
culls to butcher for your own use and some to 
spare. When an order is received fora pig of 
a certain description, send that pig or none. 
Unless this is done, the buyer is not satistied 
with what he receives and your trate is, 


crippled not only by his loss as a customer | 


but of any of his friends that are contemplat- 
ing buying stock. On the other hand he 
recommends you far and wide. Therein lies 
success or failure. Some may succeed for a 
while, but at last they are stopped in their 
wild career. The number of pure-bred 
breeders have increased 10 per cent. this 


moment that you can buy a few registered 
hogs and turn them out on the farm and raise 
tops that everybody will want. You have 
first to study the hog, his habits, the law of 
mating for the best results, and give him your 
time and attention. Only one out of every 
25 that try the business are successful. 

To be successful you must study the busi- 
ness as the banker does the finance of the 
country, the lawyer his books, etc. Some 
men are successful, the people say lucky; I 
say that it is the result of sound practical 
judgment. Some of the most highly educated 
men are financial failures. Why? Because 
they did not like or study their business. 
Some of our most successful breeders are men 
of only limited education, yet had they had 
the advantages of te-day would no doubt far 
excel any of us. Ask the Springers, Rankin, 
Sisson, Osburn, Sword, Hackney, Cass, Burns, 
Richard, Denby, Dorsey, Watts, Smith, Mills, 
and a hundred others in this State if it pays 
to raise to sell for breeding purposes. The 
answer would be “ Yes!’’ina chorus. Why? 
Because they are men who have intelligence 
enongh to quit and try something else, did it 
not pay them. Again, it not only pays from 
a financial standpoint, but the breeder is an 
educator, and not only advances his own edu- 
cation but is an assistant. We meet here to- 
day to discuss the various methods of rearing, 
feeding, and handling the hog. If there were 
no pure-bred breeders of hogs in Lilinois, none 
of us would be here. As it is, there is a 
stimulus, an object ahead to excel our breeders 
in the excellency of our own herd. To excel, 
we must give the subject our time and at- 
tention. 

The greatest trouble the breeder has to over- 
come is that nine-tenths of the farmers want 
to buy anything that does not cost over $10, 
not looking at the hog but merely at the price. 


bred hogs raised. Not necessarily registered 
stock—that would be a useless expense. But 
have all trace to recorded ancestors. Then 
every farmer would have that seli-same pride 
in trying to excel his neighbors. By buying 


have to hustle to keep on top. But there isa 
vast difference in human nature. Too many 


a breeder of pure-bred swine. Yet those who 
stick to the business in a business manner will 


vancement (barring accident) soon be able to 
live a retired life and leave to their sons a 
business that they will be proud of. 


Stable Talk. 


It is claimed that potatoes are a great 
help in ridding horses of worms. 

Good blood will show anywhere. <A 
good mare bred to an equally as good 
jack will produce good progeny. 

From reports it would seem as though 





such, you know, cannot be reliable. Then, 
again, is it not true that a long line of well- 
bred and mated animals are better than a 
short one no better bred? 

Would you think a man wise or sensible, 


same in merit, one, we will say, with 12 
crosses of good bulls, the other with only four, 
if he should select the short line instead of the 
long one? If there is such a man he will cer- 
tainly make a failure of Shorthorn breeding. 

Having determined, settled in your mind, 
just the form and style of Shorthorns you 
want, and have a bull to suit you, be it in my 
form above described or any other, then stick 
to it. Select your. bulls ever after of that 
same character, for if you pre charged be 





he having his choice of two animals about the | 


| Neb. 


| A farmer may give his animals ex- 


unprofitable. The dest way is to care- 
fully watch the animal and feed accord- 


ingly. 


the Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association 
were of the opinion that under the pres- 
ent conditions it does not pay to cook 
feed for bogs 





no trouble to ruin it in one or two sales for a | 


A man who fails to advertise is looked upon | 


through which you partly gain notoriety. As | 


But on the other | 


Again, the breeder cannot afford to ship | 


Amherst, Mass. 


year; yet, young breeders, don’t think for a | 


If I could, I would have nothing but pure- | 


the best males to be had at a reasonable figure, , 
the breeders would be encouraged and would | 


scrub men to ever expect to see every farmer | 


not only benefit the country, but by their ad- | 


the cholera is doing terrible work among | 
_ the hogs in the neighborhood of Sterling, ' 


cellent food and yet the feeding may be | 


A majority of the members present at , 





SHEEP "AND WOOk. 
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Coarse fodder; isj;better when fed to 
.the sheep uncut. When cut there is a 


greater chance fox, waste than when given 
uncut. tas bu 


The best kitts 8f coarse fodder for 
fattening wethéts ‘hte clover hay, tim- 
othy hay, marsh hay or straw, and bright, 
clean cornstalkt. ‘Peed two or three of 
these every day!" » 


It is next to impossible to fatten a 
poor sheep in the Winter time. If the 
animal has been well fed .before cold 
weather set in there is some chance of 
making a gain in his weight. 


_ A prominent New York farmer who 
lives near a large city sees the propriety 
of keeping a few lambs of the Down 
breeds for the market. While he is an 
enthusiastic Merino man, he does not 
lose sight of the mutton qualities of the 
Downs. 


Grinding corn and oats for fattening 
sheep is of some use in certain instances. 
Young sheep having perfect teeth do not 
need this kind of feed, but where there 
are animals whose teeth are impaired the 
ground feed should be given in prefer- 
ence to the whole. 


A prominent sheep breeder, when 
asked if he had not fed wethers, which 
were being fattened more than twice 
a day, said that he never fed them 
grain but twice a day, and coarse food 
three times a day, in each instance dif- 
ferent fodder being fed. 


Any breed which has size and vigor 
will answer the requirements of anyone 
starting in for raising mutton. It is not 
necessary to expend a large amount of 
money. While the breed of sheep may 
count something, yet that is nothing as 
compared with what the ability and in- 
dustry of the owner. 


If sheep are matured and have run in 
small flocks with nice surroundings, and 


> 


are very fat, it is gvod care and feed that 
will make them hold their own during 
the Winter. But where they are taken 
from large flocks and are in fair flesh 
| they can be made to gain from 16 to 25 
pounds in four months. 


It seems strange. that farmers do 





| periments it has been found that the 


sheen is the most valmable of all domes- 


crease in the farmers’ revenues. 


' country, as well as ins England, are en- 


; couraged by the continual ad:lition of | 
South- | 


new members. The American 
| down Association -has recently added to 


its membership the’ names of R. M. | 


Fisher, Danville, Ky.; D. H. Dale, 
; Glendale, Ontario, Can.; L. A. Arne 
strong, Paduchah, iKy.; J..R. Harvey; 
, Turlington, Neb “W. D. Irvine, Dan- 
_ ville, Ky. Geo. Kuder & Son, Ton- 
togany, O.; D. LE. Laweil, Rabbit Hash, 
'Ky.; Mrs. Sarah A. Hewitt, Ringwood, 
|N. J.; Isaac Kellozg & Son, Reading, 
| Mich., and the Massachusetts College, 
The English Associ- 
ation has received among the later ad- 
ditions to membership the well known 
, names of Mr. Henry Webb, Mr. A. 
| Heasman, and Mr. C. T. Lucas.—J.G.S. 


’ 
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not keep more sheep. ; By repeated ex- | 


tic animals in keepite up the producing | 
capacity of a farm With less dogs and | 
more sheep there woud be a large in- | 


The Southdown Sheep Breeders in this | 
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SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


Something of the Early History of that 
Famous Breed. 
[Republished by reauest.] 


The origin of the Shropshire breed of 
sheep is believed to be the Longmynd, or 
Mound sheep, one of the varieties of 
sheep found in Staffordshire, England. 
They were originally horned, with black 
faces. They were denizens of Cannock 
Chase, a section possessed of a good 
climate and favorable surroundings to a 
heavy heather sheep. The fleece of this 
sheep at the time it first attracted at- 
tention weighed three pounds. The 
carcass required three years for maturity. 
They were a healthy, hardy sheep. The 
changes of English agriculture and the 
demand for larger and better supplies of 
animal food for the people encouraged 
the improvement of breeds of sheep. 
This breed was equal to the emergencies 
of the times. The time of maturity was 
reduced to one-half the former time and 
the fleece was increased also without loss 
to its former excellence. How all this 
was done is not carefully explained. It 
iS NO injustice to the breed to presume 
that crossing was liberally resorted to. 
Some contend it was due to crossing with 
the Southdown. ‘This is probably true, 
since it very much resembles the best 
specimens of that breed. For a long 
time there was a lack of uniformity in 
the type of these sheep; but in time all 
this disappeared as breeders came to 
work systematically upon one line to a 
given standard. While this was being 
inaugurated much indiscrimination had 
been practiced and many strains of good 
sheep produced, but no two alike. The 
Shropshire sheep had long been looked 
upon by the farmers as the “rent payer ;” 
but. the Royal Agricultural Society 
would not recognize them by giving 
their favorites a separate class in the 
Canterbury shows. 

In 1860, however, this recognition 
was afforded, and an impetus was given 
to the breeding of pure Shropshire sheep. 
| One cause of this delay in perfecting the 
| breed was due to the fact that no one 
| took the lead in advancing a special 
| type for the breed, as Bakewell and 
| Ellman had done for the Leicester and 
! Southdown. 

Previous to this, in 1853, a decided 
‘advance was gained by Messrs. Foster 
;}and Meire’s success in winning all the 





| prizes in open competition with Down 
sheep. These sheep all descended from 
:Mr. Meire’s breeding. It was due 
finally to the course of a Mr. Adney, 
; who stuck to the Shropshire as he found 
them, and made his improvement by a 
severe system of selection. His good 
judgment and persistence was amply re- 
| warded in the favor which his stock re- 
ceived at the hands of his countrymen. 
Others did the same, and the reputation 
of the breed was rapidly established and 
upon a lasting basis. 
| The Shropshire sheep are in great 
favor with good farmers wherever mut- 
‘ton skeep are wanted. The ewes are 
, prolifie breeders, often producing twins 
and sometimes triplets without anxiety 
as to the welfare of the lambs, since they 
produce large supplies of rich milk for 
their lambs. Such ewes are always at- 
tentive mothers. The hardiness of Shrop- 
shires with good feeders is very satisfac- 
tory wherever they are tried. They 


also readily adapt themselves to lands 
suited to general farming and to liberal 








systems of agriculture. 


It is true they 
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the people. Tur AMERICAN FARMER 
testifies to the enterprise and push that 
has shown such wonderful results within 
10 years. 

The picture we present illustrates five 
shearling ewes, winners of the first prize, 
and also a special prize of 50 guineas in 
shearing ewe class at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s exhibit in Shrewsbury. 
They were bred by and are the prop- 
erty of Joseph Beach, The Hattons, Bre- 
wood, Staffordshire, England. 





Dorset Horn Sheep Bréeders. 


Eprrork AmeEricAN Farmer: The 
second annual meeting of the Dorset 
Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association of 
America was held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York City, Wednesday, Jan. 
11, 1893. The attendance was the 
largest in the history of the organization. 

The Secretary’s report showed that 
there were 2,038 sheep on record, and 
that the transfers numbered 308. The 
association reports 162 flocks scattered 
over 24 States. New York leads the 
list with 65 flocks; Pennsylvania, 32 ; 
Conneciicut, 15; Ohio, 10; Indiana, 9; 
New Jersey, 5; Massachusetts, 6; Min- 
nesota, 2; Vermont, 3; Canada, 2 ; Iowa, 
1; Colorado, 1; Michigan, 1; Oregon, 
1; Kentucky, 1; Delaware, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Maryland, 1; Virginia, 1; 
Illinois, 1; West Virginia, 1; North 
Carolina, 1; Missouri, 1; and Wiscon- 
sin, 1. 

The invitation extended to the associ- 
ation by the Director General of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, tender- 
ing the use of Assembly Hall at Chicago 
for semi-annual meeting during the Ex- 
position, was unanimously accepted, and 
a vote of thanks extended to Chief Bu- 
chanan for the courtesy extended the 
association. After considerable discus- 
sion the following scale of points was 
adopted : 

1. General appearance, head well up, 
eyes bright and alert, and standing square 
on legs, 20; 2, broad, full chest, brisket 
well forward, 10; 3, broad, straight back, 
with well-sprung ribs, 15; 4, heavy, 
square quarters set on short legs, straight 
legs well apart, 10; 5, legs white, with 
small light-colored hoof, 5; 6, head 
small, face white, nostrils well expanded, 
nose and lips pink in color, 5; 7, neck 
short and round, set well on shoulders, 
5; 8, horn neat, curving forward, and 
light in color, 10; 9, good foretop and 
well covered on belly and legs, 10; 10, 
wool of medium quality, good weight, 
and presenting an even and smooth 
white surface, 10; total, 100. 

It was decided to incorporate the asso- 


were instructed to secure the necessary 
papers. 

The display of Dorsets to be made at 
the World’s Fair was taken up and dis- 


«os . : | the owners of the vineyards. 
ciation, and the President and Secretary | ‘ 


— 


incurred in issuing the Annual, the 
Secretary has thought it wise to devots 
a few pages to advertising. The rates 
are so low that every member of th 
association should avail himself of thy 
opportunity to have, at least, his card 
appear in the Annual: Two inches and 
10 copies, $1; one-half page and °) 
copies, $3; one page and 50 copies, $5, 
The Secretary hopes that every membe; 
will improve this opportunity and by « 
doing assist in carrying on the work of 
the association. Full-page cuts will | 
inserted at the same rate. Write plainly 
your advertisements and send ther to 
this office at as early date as pos«il)lo, 
A limited number of general advertiv. 
ments will be inserted at the same rato, 
The Annual will have a general cire)!y. 
tion in the United States and Canaiy.” 
—M. A. Cooper, Secretary, Box 
Washington, Pa. 
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Wool for a Bridge Foundation. 


When the National pike bridge \.« 
of Richmond, Va., was in progress 
construction the workmen at the w+ 
side of Whitewater River dug dow» : 
find a solid foundation. They stryok 4 
great and seemingly bottomless | 
quicksand, Vainly they labored to find a 
safe resting place for the foundation. 

Finally the civil engineer and the ; 
tractor struck on a novel exyedic 
overcome the difficulty. They sn: 
all through the country to buy \ 
They purchased nearly all of that . 
modity in that and adjoining (4); 
and the primitive woolen mills wir 
compelled to pay high prices in ori. to 
procure anything to work on. {his 
wool, unwashed, burrs and all, was diliy- 
ered on wagons of all sorts. It cai, 
piled high on beds constructed fur the 
purpose, and all was tumbled into the 
hole intended for the foundation. As 
pressure was applied it sank some dis 
tance into the sand, but finally it would 
sink no further. : 

At last, on this woolly foundation, the 
rocks were laid, and the western abut- 
ment of the old National bridge rests on 
a bed of compressed wool. 
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Farmers Prayed That the Caterpillars 
Might be Held for Damages. 


In 1545 a vast number of caterpillars 
appeared in the vineyards of St. Julien, 


| in Savoy, close to the city of Maurienne, 


where the bishop of the locality resided. 

These caterpillars were called verpil- 
lons, and they did frightful damage to 
It seems 
hardly credible, but an action for dam- 
ages was brought against the caterpillars. 








cussed at some length, and it was re- | 


solved to make a creditable display, fully 
illustrating the many superior qualities 
of the breed. The show will be made 
under the general direction of the associ- 
ation, and will be creditable alike to 
breeder and breed. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, T. S. Cooper, Coopers- 
burg, Pa.; Vice-Presidents, C. I. Allen, 
Terrysville, Conn.; M. M. Small, Coop- 
erstown, Pa.; H. E. Fletcher, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; John A. McGillivary, 
Toronto, Canada. Secretary and Treas- 
urer, M. A. Cooper, Washington, Pa. 
Executive Commiitee, J. M. Ham, Wash- 
ington Hollow, N. Y.; J. B. Wylie, 
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A GROUP OF FIVE SHROPSHIRE SHEARLING EWES. 


Michigan Lincoln Sheep Breeders. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: At 
the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Lincoln Sheep Breeders, held in Lansing 
Dec. 21, mueh enthusiasm was shown. 
Eighteen new members were added to 
the order, eight being from Canada and 
prominent breeders. The officers elected 
are : 





Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, H. A. 
Daniells, Elva. Directors, J. H. Pat- 
‘rick, Iiderton, Ont.;’"H. E. Hudson, 
Duplain, Mich.; W.S. Allen, Saranac ; 
Fred. N. Ely, Olivets ! Bert Smith, Char- 
lotte. 
| Hicheock, Charlotte; Wm. Shier, Mar- 
lette; Wm. Walkez, Iderton, Ont. 

Robert Gibbons,,, 0 


President, J.:J. England, Caro; | 
Vice-President, J.i'T. Gibson, Dentield, | 


! are in good favor with farmers who keep 


‘large numbers and who crop their 
pastures close, but it is hardly fair to be- 
| lieve the best results are obtained where | 
‘crowding is practiced. No doubt this | 
| valuable breed of sheep can, next to the | 
‘Southdown, the most hardy of all | 
: British pure breeds, maintain themselves 
under conditions requiring hard work | 
and some neglect without serious im-! 
pairment. They will when well treated | 
come to maturity in less time than some | 
of the heavier British breeds. Their j 
flesh has the richness, color, and luscious ; 
| qualities sought for by epicureans. Their . 


| less reputation with manufacturers than ; 
; in the early history of the breed. The 


Washington, Pa.; George E. Jones, 
Litchfield, Conn.; W. E. Kimsey, An- 
gola, Ind.; W. J. Baldwin, Thorndale, 
Pa. 

The evening session was addressed by 
Prof. H. H. Wing, of Cornell University, 
Ithica, N. Y., “What Shall we Feed 
and How?” He said feeds differ from 
one another in different ways, the chief 
of which are the following: 1st, chemi- 
cal composition; 2d, palatability; 3d, 
special adaptability to particular pur- 
poses. He handled his subject in an 
able and enteriaining manner, and at 
the close of his address was loudly ap- 


Pedigree: Committee, O. D.| wool has not been neglected, though of | plauded. 


The next speaker was John A. McGil- 
livary, Esq., Toronto, Canada. Subject, 


the Michigan | features of the Shropshire are rather , «Our Sheep.” The speaker, though a 


| Farmer, read a tavo-eglumn article on | long, of a dark but not black color; | lawyer, is a practical sheep breeder, and 


‘the future of the Ijineglns in the United 
' States. 


ton and Wool.”: ‘The Lincolns are 
booming here.—H. A. Daytre.ts, Elva. 


The Committee appointed by the IIli- 
nois Sheep Breeders’ Association, held 
in Springfield Dec. 14-15, 1892, met 
on Jan. 11, 1893, and by authority 
given them adopted by-laws and named 
oflicers as follows: President, C. 1. Pull- 
iam, Chatham; Vice-President, W. T. 
Potts, Jacksonville; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Jno. G. Springer, Springfield. 
Executive Committee, Hon. David Gore, 
Carlinville; S. E. Prather, Springfield ; 
R. J. Stone, Stonington; Harry Cass, 
Builalo Hart. 


| the eye is full and large; the forehead | 


| Southdown. l 
| The Shropshire sheep have been a | 
wonderful success in the United States. 
Since their introduction they have rap- 
| idly grown into public estimation. They 
have been fortunate in getting the high- 
est recognition from the most intelligent, 
prozressive breeders and from the aver- 
age farmer of the country. This is the 
best of all. A sheep that helps the , 
breeder and not the farmer is or ought | 
to be discarded. 
The Flock Book of the American | 
Shropshire Registry Association has done | 
valuable service for the breed and for 





his address was forcible and eloquent, 


At the requestiof the association | flat, rather than full, and well wooled ; | and furnished food for thought from a 
it was published, also, an article by the | the ears are good size, thin, and well out ; practical t 
Secretary on “ The,Best Sheep for Mut- | from the head, and the style is like the | throughout was worthy of the speaker | there was a counsel called in the town of 


standpoint. His address 
and highly entertaining. 


At 11 p. m. the meeting adjourned to 


'meet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 


York City, Dee. 28, 1893, at which time 
a banquet will be held in connection 
with the annual meeting. The members 
will be served Dorset lamb upon that 
occasion, furnished by H. F. Turking- 
ton, East Morris, Conn. 

In connection with the association, the 
Secretary desires to inform the members 


‘that “The Annual for 1893 will be 


issued shortly, and will be of unusual 
interest to all breeders of Dorsets. In 
order to defray a part of the expense 








| 





At first the case was referred to arbi- 
tration. But as this came to nothing 
the matter was in due course broughlit 
before the official or ecclesiastical judge 
St. Jean de Maurienne. 

The heads of the villages, who were 
the plaintiffs, had to appear by counsel, 
and two brothers, learned in the law, 
acted for the defendants—the caterpil- 
Jars. 

First, letters admonishing the cater- 
pillars and their lawyers were sent out, 
and then a commission was appointed to 
go and find out the exact amount of 
damage done and calculate the amount 
of coin. 

When this was done a discussion arose 
whether the inspection of the vineyards 
was proper and legal. 

Nevertheless, the judge gave his opin- 
ion that not too much haste should be 
used in proceeding against the catery)il- 
lars, as they might have been sent as s 
scourge. However, the farmers had to 
pay the bill and to submit to the cater- 
pillars, for the trial began in 1545 and 
ended in May, 1546. 

In 1587 the caterpillars appeared 
again, and the plaintiffs—the farmers 
promised if the caterpillars should be 
excommunicated or put under interdict 
they would find them a place where they 
would have sufficient food for the future. 

The judge ordered the plaintiffs to re- 

t of their sins, to pay their tithes, and 
to walk three days in succession round 
the vineyards. This was done and the 
fees were paid. 

But the matter did not end here, for 
the lawyers for the defendants—the cater- 
pillars—protested, and one named Peter 
Rembaud expressed his astonishment at 
the proceedings against his clients—the 
most innocent creatures in the world. 

He said common sense tells us that 
brute beasts, like the verpillons, cannot 
be regularly summoned before a magis- 
trate, and he proved from scripture that 
vegetables, and therefore vines, are the 
food of beasts as well as of men. 

Consequently, these poor insects had 
only used a legal right when they de- 
voured the plaintifis’ vines. He prayed 
that the case should be dismissed, and 
the farmers charged with costs. 

Plaintiffs asked for time to answer, 
and proved within a month that insects 
were created for the use of man. The 
affair was compromised by the farmers 
finding a piece of waste land where the 
caterpilars might go if they liked. 

On Dec. 20, 1587, the farmers had to 
pay the costs of the action, as the cater- 
pillars had no goods. The law was 
cheap in those days, and the farmers had 
plenty of it for their money, which 
amounted to 19 florins. 

These extraordinary lawsuits against 
insects seem to have commenced about 
the 11th century, and as late as 1731 
Thouon to consider the propriety of join- 
ing the surrounding parishes in petition- 
ing the Pope to excommunicate some 
insects and to agree to pay something 
toward the rates. 

Good, fat sheep generally produce 
good mutton, and good mutton usually 
brings a good price. As much labor 's 
expended in preparing one kind of sheep 
as for the other when marketing. ‘The 
kind of food used generally is the whole 
cause of the difference, and the farmer 
who supplies this difference is the one 
who will get the most returns. 
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THE LOVER'S | REUNION. 


A Feud in Hickey Township 
and the Way it Ended. 


_ oo — 


BY R. L. KETCHUM, 





T WAS certainly a 
first-rate feud, and a 
.. - source of much. pride 
to the. settlers in 
and about Hickey 
Township, just. as a 
hanted house or a 
‘murder mystery. or 
a long-lived scandal 
might have been, 
only the feud was 
much more satisfac- 
tory, because it had 
been. on for four 
years, and hardly a month had _ passed 
during all that time that had not wit- 
nessed some new episode in the affair, 
and each one seemed more startling than 
its predecessor. And so it was that the 
good people of Hickey Township held 
their heads just a little bit higher than 
their less fortunate friends who resided 
in more peaceful portions of the country. 
It—the feud—all started on account 
of a yearling calf—than which, permit 
me, a stock-raiser of limited but fruitful 
experience, to interpolate, there never 
was, nor can there ever be, a creature 
more hopelessly, unreasonably “onery,” 
and one more productive of sinful lan- 
guage and display of sultry temper on 
the part of its keepers. Yearling calves 
have caused the recording angel more 
trouble, broken up more old friendships, 
produced more family jars, and, in the 
form of veal, begotten more indigestion 
and the insomnia resultant therefrom 











to make butter—at the end of a lasso. 
He did not look very neat when a few 
minutes later he reached the Walker 
residence and called his neighbor out. 
He was holding the calf up short, but 
his temper had slipped its tether, and 
caused him to say bad words, to which 
Papa Walker replied in kind—whereat 
Papa Benedict seized a convenient neck 
yoke and killed the cause of the trouble. 
+ Ofcourse there was a fight and con- 


siderable ill chosen language; then, as 
‘soon as possible, Papa Benedict sued 


Papa Walker for damage to his cab- 


bages, and Papa Walker sued Papa | 
‘Benedict for the value of the calf. After 
that, they prosecuted each other for as- 


sault and battery, the younger members 
of both houses “sassed” each other at 
every. available _ opportunity; Mr. 
Walker and Mrs. Benediet did no more 
“neighborin’;” and Mort Benedict and 
Nellie Walker “busted up” with each 
other. That is, Nellie broke with Mort, 
who, for his part, had a wholesome con- 
tempt for feuds and such nonsense, and 
would fain have ignored the state of 
affairs, so far as Nellie was concerned, 
except for the opposition any overtures 
from him would have received on all 
sides, and especially from Nellie. So 
he had to grin and bear it, leaving, how- 
ever, all hostilities to the others, and 
speaking pleasantly to any of the 
Walkers he chanced to meet. 

But, finally, through a rash act of his 
own, he was forced into the feud. There 
was a husking bee of the good old- 
fashioned sort at Thompson’s one night, 
and the younger members of the hostile 
houses attended. 


Mort found a red ear in his pile, and— 
he never knew what impelled him to do | 
it, unless it was that Nellie looked so 
pretty and tempting—he took his former 
sweetheart in his arms and kissed her— 
not once but three times. 








IT—THE FEUD-—ALL STARTED ON ACCOUNT OF A YEARLING CALF. 


than—but this is not an essay on the sin- 
ful, sportive steerlet and his shortcomings. 

The Walkers and the Benedicts had 
been old neighbors for years, “back in 
Ioway.” In fact, the elder Walkers 
and the elder Benedicts had been mar- 
ried about the same time, at the begin- 
ning of the war, and had just settled on 
adjoining homesteads when the first gun 
was fired on Sumter. The men enlisted 
in the same company, fought side by 
side, ate and slept and suffered together ; 
and at home their young wives waited 
and wept together. When the little 
Walkers and the little Benedicts grew 
large enough to run about, they were 
playmates and boon companions; the 
children of one family felt as much at 
liberty in the home of the other as they 
did in their own—for 28 years the two 
families had lived in peace and amity, 
and then that miserable calf precipitated 
an irreparable row. It was too bad, all 
the neighbors said, but it is a noticeable 
fact that none of them attempted to 
patch up a peace; life in Hickey Town- 
ship and at Hickey Corners would 
have been dull, indeed, but for the feud, 
80 everybody sat by and watched each 
new phase of the affair with nervous, 
morbid interest, and commented thereon, 
but not in a manner likely to prove 
conducive to a truce on the part of the 
disputants. 

It was this way: The Benedict and 
Walker houses had been built on ad- 
jacent corners of the homestead quarters, 
and were quite close together; in fact, 
one well sunk on the quarter section 
line between the two homesteads had 
furnished water for both families for the 
first four years after coming to Dakota, 
and it was only a short distance from 
either house. 

But it came to pass that on the 
Walker domain there was born, and 
grew, and waxed fat and “sassy” a 
brindle calf, with a right smart chance 
of white in its eye and a plethora of 
deep-dyed mischief in its soul—and he 
(for it was a young gentlemen “ critter”), 
while yet of tender age but tough record, 
engendered the feud. He had wandered 
away the day before, and when he re- 
turned at night the gate of the calf pen 
was shut against him; and in the morn- 
ing, when Papa Benedict arose from 
post-breakfast family prayers, and, fol- 
lowed by the younger male Benedicts, 
hied him toward the stable, he beheld 
his neighbor’s incipient steer nipping in 
the bud sundry young and toothsome 
cabbages and kicking out of the earth 
in his bovine abandon all he could not 
eat. 

Then was Papa Benedict wroth, and 
thereupon did he give way to naughty, 
profane words, while the young Bene- 
dicts surrounded the offending calf and 
brought him up for judgment. 

Now, Papa Benedict was a man of 
hasty temper, but easily calmed; s0, 
when the calf was tendered him at the 
end of a long picket rope, his wrath had 
decreased several degrees, and he wound 
the rope around his hand and started to 
lead the calf home. 

It was while he was pondering on 
what to say to the calf’s owner that the 
calf suddenly remembered a previous 
engagement and started, in some haste, 
to keep it, heading directly across the 
croquet ground, Papa Benedict wished 
t follow with more dignity than the 
calf desired, and presently his feet were 
scraped from under him by a wicket, 
and he was being handled the way the 
Vajueros in South America are supposed 





As soon as it could be done without 


During the evening | 


From wheat regions up North came 
tales of his deadly work—of Counties 
almost entirely laid waste, of hundreds 
made homeless and penniles, with 
nothing left, even wherewith to wring 
their bread out of the soil. 

In C County and its neighbors, 
however, all felt seourc. The fires were 
far north of them and being gradually 
exterminated. Besides, they were in the 
Jim River Valley; it is curieus how 
much confidence the proximity of a river 
will give to the settlerwho is threatened 
by prairie fires. 

Mort Benedict and his father were re- 
turning from the County town one day, 
having been in to leave “mother” 
for a two days’ visit, and to have the 
breaking plow repaired. For a day or 
two there had been rumors of fires only 
20 miles or so to the north, and they 
were talking of this as they crossed the 
bridge, four miles from home, As they 
reached the top of the hill on the west 
side of the river Mort glanced at the 
northern horizon, which was not distant 
on account of a range of hills running 
east and west, and 

Did his eyes deceive him, or was that 
smoke just rolling up above the line of 
hills? 

“ Look, father!” 

Startled, the elder man did so. 

“Good God, Mort! She’s a-comin’, 
an’ comin’ t’ beat h—], too! We got t’ 
race, t’ save anything!” 

And race they did, but the fire was 
rac-ng, too; and when they drove their 
panting horses into the dooryard the 
flames were only a few miles away and 
coming down at lightning speed. 

While Tom and Roy saddled their 
ponies and rounded up the live stock, 
Mr. Benedict and the three elder boys and 
Bessie, in an incredible short space of 
time, put into the two wagons every- 
thing that it was possible to save, after 
which Hal and George saddled their 
ponies, joined Tom and Roy with the 
herd, and the whole procession, headed 
by the wagons driven by Mort and _ his 
father, moved off at a rapid pace toward 
the river. 

Then, and only then, did Mort notice 
that there was no sign of human life 
about the Walker place. His heart 
gave a leap. 

“ Bess!” he said, sharply, “ did—did 
they git away? Did you notice “em 
movin’ ’round ?” 

The girl’s eyes opened wide. “Oh, 
Mort! I haven’t heard or seen a sign of 











‘ 


em all day!” 


“Take them reins. 
an’ see.” 
IIe leaped from the wagon and ran 


I’m going back 


' back, noting, as he did so, how hot the 


the girls knowing of it Bud Walker and | 2" had become, and how near the big 


Harvey [T'ree invited Mort and Pel | 
Horner out into the moonlit pasture, | 


wave of smoke was. 
Mrs. Walker, singing softly as she 


where Bud insisted on “haying it out.” i hustled about the kitchen, was a bit 


Mort demurred, but in vain, and much 
to his regret was forced to “lick” toa 


standstill not only the man he hoped | 


| startled to see who her unannounced 


visitor was. 
“Mis’ Walker, where’s all you men 


some day to call his brother-in-law, but | folks? No, I didn’t come for trouble— 


the latter’s second as well, Pel Horner 
being a cripple and unable to accommo- 
date young Free, who was “ pinin’” on 
account of his principal’s defeat. 

That settled it. 


| only th’s a prairie fire only a little ways 


off, an’ comin’ down like mad!” 
Mrs. Walker sank into a chair. “Oh 
heavens! An’ father sick abed an’ all 





Thereafter, even | th’ boys over t’ Berry’s on a breakin’ 


tender-hearted Mrs. Walker—who, like | bee!” 


Mrs. Benedict, sincerely but silently re- 


gretted the trouble that kept her apart back ! 
from her old-time friends these four long | 


years, and who had always had a pleas- 


ant greeting for all the family, especially | 
't’gether real quick! 
| spare time.” And Mort tore out of the 


for Mort, who was a great favorite of 
hers—cut him dead when she happened 


“Good Lord! Ain’t I glad I come 
Wher’s th’ hosses?” 

“Oh, Mort! They’re all Toose in the 
paster!” 

“Git what things ye wantuh save 
They ain’t no 


to meet him, and even the frigid incli- | house like a madman, and down to the 
nation of the head with which Nellie had | pasture, not noticing. that Nellie had 


been wont to recoguize his presence on | 


entered the kitchen and was staring at 


those rare occasions on which they met | him open eyed. 


was now denied him. 

All this cut Mort deeply, but he was 
made of too tough fiber to show it; so, 
till the end of the feud, he tried to act 





“NEARER AND NEARER CAME 


as though he did not care—just as did 
Nellie, who, however, was obliged to 
confess to herself, once in awhile, that she 
did care, “ lots.” 

The Spring of 188~ is a memorable 
one in the history of many portions of 
the Dakotas. The amount of rain in the 
Fall, and the snowfall in the Winter 
preceding, had been very slight indeed, 
and there were no Spring rains to en- 
courage the farmers. The creek beds 
and coules were dry ; the lake beds and 
sloughs were as innocent of water as 
powder magazines, and the matted 
grasses and reeds standing in them were 
as dry as was the grass on the prairies. 
Everything invited the fire fiend, whose 
work on the plains is so swift and 
thorough—and he accepted the invi- 
tation, 





Both Mr.. Walker’s wagon teams 
were composed of animals usually as 
docile as lambs; but to-day, bunched 
together in a corner of the pasture, they 


THE GREAT WAVE OF FLAME.” 


sniffed the coming flames, and it seemed 
to put wild imps into their lumbering 
carcasses, and it was a long, tryifig time 
before Mort could catch two of them, 
swear, pray, try as he might—and the 
great fire rolled swiftly nearer. The 
wind had shifted from northeast to 





northwest. Mort saw, with a sinking at 
his heart, that there was an even chance 
of getting cut off from the river. 


* * ~ * 


Mr. Walker was on a feather bed on 
the floor of the wagon and Mrs. Walker 
crouched beside him. Nellie ran back 
into the house for the family Bible, 
then climbed up beside Mort. 

“Git up! Clik!” The heavy whip 
came down hard on the horses’ flanks 





and the race was begun, 





Faster came th mes; the billow 
of smoke rolled them, now and 
then dropping feathery grass cinders as 
it passed ; they could hear the roar of 
the fire and feel its’ hét breath whenever 
the wind- increaséd in‘ velocity—and 
Jim River so far away. ! 

Nearer came the greaf wave of flame ; 
the air was dense and suffocating. Mort, 
in his frenzy, lashed the now running 
horses incessantly, cursing praying, say- 
ing he knew not what., Mrs. Walker 
wept and prayed; Mr. Walker now and 
then gave a feeble moan; Nellie, on the 
seat beside Mort, kept her lips tight 
closed and said nothing, only clinging to 
the seat more desperately as the wagon 
bounced and lurched. 

Mort looked at her; her silence 
angered him. “Git off’n th’ seat!” he 
roared. “How d’ye think I e’n drive, 
with you sittin’ thar?” 

The girl obeyed, and fell; rather than 
climbed, back into the box. 

Mort Benedict's recollections of what 
occurred after that are very dim. He 
remembers driving deeper and deeper 
into the terrible heat and smoke, of tear- 
ing through a volume of flame that 
scemed endle:s—flame that burned his 
eyes, his nostrils, his throat, and scorched 
his hair and eyebrows—then, with a final 
leap, the horses dashed down the slope 
into the shallow river, and he knew no 
more. 

* * k * 

When Mort awoke he could not for 
some time realize where he was, and lay 
for some minutes trying to remember. 
Oh, yes; he was in Will Berry’s room. 
He remembered the antlers on the wall 
and the white curtains at the windows. 
Someone came in softly from the next 
room. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

It was Nellie, and she came and 
leaned over him. “It’s me, Mort. I’ve 
be’n here all th’ time. I thought ye 
knew me, sometimes. You’ve be’n sick.” 

“ Are ye here to stay, Nell—always, I 
mean?” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed 
and put her hands on his shoulders. 

“If you want me to, Mort.” 

He drew her face down to his, but put 
her at arms’ length, presently. 

“ But how about th’ feud, Nell?” 

“They ain’t no more feud, Mort.”— 
The Argoi aut. 
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See our remarkable offer on another 
page. 
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The Luck in the Horseshoe, 


Everybody knows that almost all our 
existing superstitions date back for their 
origin to heathen’ timés, though they 
have often been slightly or superficially 
Christianized at later periods so as to 
bring them into harmony with the gen- 
eral body of public opinion. I think it 
probable, therefore, that when the horse- 
shoe superstition first arose people 
specially selected a horseshoe as the best 
available bit of iron to repel the at- 
tacks of trolls or faities, witches or war- 
locks and other evil influences, because 
it had itself a certain inherent sanctity 
of its own derived from its connection 
with a sacred animal. 

And later, I believe, this very same 
sanctity might help the superstition to 
persist, even after the religion of Christ 
had partially ousted the religion of 
Woden and Thunor. For we know 
that Christianity made very slow pro- 
gress indeed among the mass of the people 
in England for many years; that heathen 
practices continued to be performed in 
secret by a large number of the popula- 
tion; and that many usages essentially 
heathen hold their places to this day 
with our agricultural classes. 

Now, no class would be more likely 
to retain such heliefs and practices than 
the class that has to deal most with 
horses and stables—a class who still 
firmly believe in all sorts of heathenish 
luckies and unluckies. 

It seems probable, therefore, that in 
many cases the horseshoe was set up, not 
only to frighten away the evil eye, 
ghosts and trolls, fairies and witches, but 
also, to some extent, to curry favor with 
the good old gods by what was in many 
ways a denial of allegiance to the new 
ones. 

It was as much as to say to the little 
folk, on the one hand, “ Don’t come 
near; ‘ware iron; we're under Thor’s 
protection, and able to hurt you!” and, 
on the other hand, to Thor, “ We’re still 
your men; we've never abjured you; 
take good care of us!” If this were 
not the true meaning of the horseshoe, 
I think we should have had a crucifix 
or the sign of the cross in its place, 
which is the ordinary and recognized 
Christian way of protecting one’s self 
against the attacks of evil spirits — The 
Cornhill Magazine. 





We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 
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Straws, 


In Portugal the wine treading is done 
by a gang of men ‘dancing to the music 


‘| of a bagpipe. The work is hard, the 


weather warm, the results indescribable. 

Vermont is the principal maple sugar 
producing State in the Union, and New 
York follows a close second. If the 
bounty be taken off the product these 
two States will suffer most. 

A roundup of coyotes was recently 
made in the brush'25 miles south- 
east of Idaho’s capital. Thirty were 
captured. The skins of the animals are 
valuable for Winter coats. 

The common snail is said to have 150 
rows of stout serrated teeth. The whole 
palate contains about 2,100 teeth, it is 
claimed, while a full grown slug has over 
26,000 of these silicious spikes. 

State Dairy and Food “Commissioner 
McNeal, of Ohio, is sending out circular 
letters to dealers in and consumers of 
vinegar. He gives in detail the result 
of his researches and publishes a long 
list of dealers and brands of adulterated 


vinegars, 
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__THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 
Sprinkle borax to drive away ants. 
Wet earth is the best of all cures for 
bee stings, and is always at hand, 

Mice will attack beehives, and must 
be guarded against by closing the en- 
trances of the hives with fine wire 
mesh, 

The value of the honey and wax pro- 
duced in the United ‘States during the 
past year has been estimated at $20,- 
000;000. 

Bees should be let alone during cold 
weather. After they are ready for Win- 
ter they should not be fed or disturbed 
in any way. 

Spring is the best season of the year 
to purchase bees, as there is no risk of 
loss unless it is from starvation, and it is 
easy enough to feed them in the Spring. 

In the majority of bee cellars venti- 
lation of some kind is necessary. Many 
persons ventilate through the doors and 
windows, and obtain as good results as 
though regular ventilators were used. 

Poison smoke of any kind, such as from 
tobacco, kerosene, viled rags, ete., is un- 
necessary in the handling of bees. Any 
kind of piain fuel, such as rotten elm- 
wood or rags, that will make good smoke, 
is sufficient even for Cyprian bees. 


fi TALK TO FARMERS. 





A Strong Argument for Bees on the 
Farm. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: As I was 
brought up on a farm, I know whereof I 
speak, and shall give nothing to-day ex- 
cept actual experience. I have often 
said that I did not think a farmer, es- 
pecially one with a home, lived up to 
his privileges, unless he kept bees enough 
to supply his own table with that most 
wholesome and delicious sweet—honey. 
The same statement I rehearse to-day. A 
few hives of bees kept about the place, 
and only a little attention at noon, or 
before breakfast, which would be called 
recreation rather than work, would give 
the bees all the attention necessary. 
There is seldom a family of three or four 
without at least one of them having a 
turn of mind in the direction of beekeep- 
ing. I have often visited families, and 
on asking why they did not keep bees, 
they would answer, “Oh, they sting me 
the worst kind, and I could not think of 
having them about the place.” Well, 
everybody is afraid of bees until they 
become accustomed to them. So is every- 
body afraid of all our domestic animals 
until they become acquainted with them. 
Think of a grown man, for instance, who 
would take right hold of a horse, even a 
gentle one, if he had never handled a 
horse before. “Well, please let me here 


it may be called such by thos: not 
familiar with the habits of bees. ‘There 
isno more danger in handling the gentle 
races of bees than there isin handling the 
gentle horses. Why? Just because there 
is not a horse on the globe to-day so gentle 
that he is absolutely free from danger, 
at least those that are in common every- 
day use. Well, there is not a single 
colony of bees in the United States that 
is. entirely free from stings. But, as 
stated above, if the gentle yellow Ital- 
ians are kept there is scarcely any danger 
of stings, as they only sting under rough 
treatment, and then you could not blame 
them. All that fear of stings will dis- 
appear as soon as you begin to make the 
acquaintance of the busy little beauties— 
the yellow Italian bees. At other times 
I have sold farmers a hive of bees, and 
the usual remark is, “ I don’t want to raise 
only honey enough for my own use. All 
I raise that I do not need I will give to 
my neighbor.” Now, I know this is 
very generous in you, but suppose you 
should produce more than you and the 
neighbor both can use, would not the 
money you could sell it for be just as 
good as any other money, or go as far 


as any money? 
as good, dollar for dollar, as the money 
your wheat brings, or will it not go as 
far in paying off the mortgage on your 
home? To all this you say yes. Well, 
then, why not keep a few bees as well as 
a few chickens? And last, but not least, 
one of the little boys, or one of the little 
girls, or the good housewife, could man- 
age the bees and procure all the honey 
needed for the table of the home, and 
some to spare to buy a Christmas suit ; 
all produced right at your own door and 
without the aid of hired help. Now, let 
all the progressive farmers who read this 
bestir themselves at once and procure a 
hive of bees. “Oh,” you exclaim, “ it 
costs too much.” Well, did you ever 
ascertain what it would cost to buy a 
hive of bees and necessaries to run it for 
honey one year? Well, listen for a mo- 
ment, and I will tell you. A hive of 
Italian bees, $5; a section case filled 
with sections, 50 cents; one new empty 
hive complete, $1.50—to receive the 
swarm should one issue. I will say 100 
extra sections, in case they might 
be needed, 50 cents; one pound of 
foundation, 50 cents; a smoker, $1; “A, 
B, C, of Bee Culture,” $1.25. Now, turn 
all this $11.25 worth of property over to 
one of the family, then in the Fall note 
results. They will stand about like this: 
For the parent hive and the swarm, we 
will say, is good for 100 pounds of honey, 
and at 15 cents per pound, which is as 
low as nice section honey sells, $15; an 
extra colony of bees, $5, making $20 in 
all. Now, this is only an average crop 
during an average year. And it can be 
depended upon just about as certain as an 
average crop of corn, wheat, oats, or cot- 
ton. Well, you see, a balance in favor 
of the venture of $8.75. Now, without 
any outlay, except a few supplies, what 
is the outlook for this new enterprise on 
the farm, and we will only expect an 
average as before when the result as 
above is many times doubled in good 





seasons? Why, it just looks as though 
it would beat anything on the hill for 








| any farm complete without bees. 


make you a broad assertion, or at least | 


toward paying the taxes of the farm as | 
Or will it not be just | 








ARTIFICIAL LIMBS WITH RUBBER: FEET AND HANDS, 





DURABLE IN 





So a 


Established forty years. Endorsed and purchased by the United States and man 
our formula applicants can supply us with all the data necessary to 
One-half of the legs and arms furnished by us are made from 
A treatise of 430 pages with 256 


the wearers, Fit always guaranteed. 
formula for measuring, sent free. Address, 


CONSTRUCTION, NATURAL IN ACTION, 
NOISELESS IN MOVEMENT, 


' 
And the most com 
the wearer. It is not un 
see.a farmer worki 


ona not-sunel 
gineer with hand on the throttle, 
or a fireman, carpenter, mason, 
miner, in fact, men of every vo- 
. cation at labor inthe full .capac- 
ity of their employment, wear- 
ing one or two artificial legs 
with rubber feet, ——s as 
much as men in possession of all 
their natural members, earni 
the same wages ; in fact, exper 
encing little or no inconvenience 
in. the use of their rubber ex- 
tremities. ' 


Mr. A. A. Marks, DEAR Sir: 
I have worn one of your arti 
% ficial legs for five years, and I 
- am exceedingly well pleased 
r with it, The rubber foot is a 
grand, invention ; no squeaking 
or getting out of order. I am 
farming and do all my work, 
such as plowing, sowing, crad- 
ling, and everything a er 
has todo, I havea firm of 100 
acres, and do not keep anyone to 
work for me. I can recommend 
you very highly in fi from 
measurements. You could not 
have fitted mine any better if I 
had ba ros to you. nn 
Yours respect 
CHAS, E. WEBB. 


Over 14,000 artificial Mmbs of 
the Marks patent in daily 3 
Foreign Governments. 

secure a fit while they remain at home. 
measurements and profiles without our seeing 
illustrations and 1,000 testimonials, and @ 


_ A. A. MARKS, 70: Broadway, New York. 





the amount invested in it, and according 
to my judgment it will do it, too. 

Should you wish to learn where to get 
your supplies, the party from whom you 
buy your bees can usually tell you, if 
he has not got them himself. If he 
cannot inform you, just do what I did 
nearly 20 years ago—drop a postal card 
to A. I. Root, Medina, O., and the way 
is all’ clear in ashort time. Some farm- 
ers say, “ Well, I will raise something 
on the farm to buy my honey with,” but 


| my experience is if you undertake this 
| I will be safe in saying that you won’t 
| have as much honey as the family can 


eat at one meal, and may not even have 
a taste, unless you visit for a Christmas 
dinner. 

You may put out another excuse and 
say, “ Well, I don’t think bees will do 
well on my place.” ‘To answer this 
question as short as possible, I will say 
that you may expect bees to do moder- 
ately well wherever man secures a living 
by tilling the soil. Now, my talk is over, 
I will give you the reason why farmers 
should keep bees. First, I do not think 
Sec- 
ond, no farmer is perfectly independent 
unless he raises everything he uses on 
his table. Third, because they are a 
source of pleasure and revenue to the 
home. Fourth, in my estimation, there 
is no better or nicer ornament for the 
yard or garden than nicely-painted bee- 
hives. And last, but not least, they pay 
better than anything else on the farm, 
according to the amount of capital and 
labor they require. A farmer ought not 
to go to town without taking something 
to sell, and if he keeps bees he can go 
with the good wife to sell the honey, 
and thus go oftener than if he had no 
bees. And to close this talk to-day, I 
will say that where a family has plenty 
of honey to eat they are sweeter than if 
they did not have it —JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
Greenville, Tex. 

od weippmenpeneentien 

Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 
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AGREEING WITH MR. TEFFT. 


Frauds in Bee Trade Papers That 
Should be Eradicated. 


Epiror AMERICAN FarMER: Under 
the heading “ Faulty Bee Trade Papers ” 
J. W. Tefft voices my sentiments and 
experiences, though in too mild lan- 
guage to do full justice thereto. Now, 
I propose that you make your Apiary 
Department large enough to cream all 
that is of any practical use to the honey- 
producing beekeepers from the self-ad- 
vertising trade papers, and the pith and 
points of the experience of all honest 
beekeepers who do not get their living 
by selling old queens nor young ones on 
or by false representations. About nine- 
tenths of the reading matter in the bee 
papers is either useless padding or down- 
right humbuggery, or both. 

The Beekeeper’s Union is little more 
than a mutual admiration and aid so- 
ciety to sell queens or manufactured 
articles, many of which are utterly 
worthless. They are now making a 
little noise and outside show of honesty 








/against the adulteration of honey, but 


they seem to be very careful not to do 
any effective work to stop it. Several 
years ago they did all they could to 
dodge, cover up, or deny charges pub- 
licly made that beekeepers were adulter- 
ating honey by feeding their bees glucose 
and sirup mixtures, 

If they are now really honest in their 
efforts to stop all adulteration, why did 
they not act upon the draft of a bill 
published in the Washington Post Dec. 
28? 

If they mean to be honest all the 
way through, why do they not take some 
action to prevent the swindling, lying, 
and humbugging practiced by queen 
dealers? 

A few years ago one of their very 
pious members sold an old queen to an 
ignorant and innocent brother for $2. 
A few weeks afterward this victim sent 
old Piety some queer-looking bees which 
were hatched from this queen’s eggs and 
wanted to know what they were. Old 
Piety pretended that he didn’t know— 
thought they were “sports,” and advised 
the brother to send some to a certain 
professor in the “Mutual Aid Society.” 

Now this man had kept bees for more 
than 20 years, and was considered 
authority on all questions about them, 
and yet, if we believe him, he did not 
know what I learned the first three 
months I kept bees in 1872. His 
“sports” were small drones hatched 
from worker cells, from drone eggs, laid 
by an old “ played-out queen.” Another 





member of this M. A. §.. advertised 


extra queens at high prices, claiming 
that single colonies of this stock had 
stored in one season 500 pounds of comb 
honey. He, too, is always cocked and 
primed with piety. 

No one queen ever laid the eggs to 
hatch in one colony sufficient to enable 
it to gather and store from the flowers 
of field and forest 500 pounds of honey 
in one season. If he ever took that 
much from one colony he fed them 
nights and Sundays, and probably put 
in broods ready to hatch in place of 
eggs, and removed unsealed brood comb, 

If the farmers would only work to- 
gether, through open farmers’ clubs, for 
educational, social, and business pur- 
poses, and have one organ through and 
by which they could hold weekly con- 
ferences and combination of orders, they 
could save many dead-head salaried 
officers and vast sums of money in their 
buying and seliing arrangements. In- 
stead of this, they are howling for 
many things which would be a curse to 
them if they could get them—W. M. 
Evans, Amherst, Va. 





Boys, you can get a good watch and 
chain for nothing if you will send usa 
club of only six subscribers for one year, 
at 50 cents each. 





Bee Trade Papers Defended. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: THE 
AMERICAN FARMER deserves credit for 
enterprise, as its report of the North 
American Beekeepers’ Convention is in 
advance of all the bee papers. The re- 
port is remarkable in one respect, as 
being free from the ridiculous blunders so 
common in all attempts of daily papers 
to report bee conventions. 

While thus giving credit that is only 
fairly due to Tor AMERICAN FARMER, 
I must enter a mild protest against an 
article in the same issue entitled “ Faulty 
Bee Trade Papers.” If what is there 
said is true there is no use for bee jour- 
nals and equally no use for agricultural 
journals. The writer says: “ Beekeep- 
ing knowledge must be gained by our- 
selves. He who tries to solve bee prob- 
lems through bee trade journals will find 
that it takes a little longer than a life- 
time.” Now, is it not reasonable that if 
a farmer or beekeeper gains knowledge 
and publishes that knowledge that others 
may gain the benefit of that knowledge 
without themselves going through the 
experience ? 

Then he accuses “the bee trade edi- 
tors” of unfairness, and adds: “There 
are eight bee papers published, and all 
of them are filled with literature upon 
drone traps, bee escapes, Hoffman frames, 
clipped queens, and a host of worthless 
things had on sale which the beekeeper 
can have as a premium if he will only 
subscribe for their paper.” I don’t 
know whether in the above Mr. Tefft 
means to include drone traps, etc., amon, 
the “worthless things.” If he does, i 
have only to say that at least a part of 
his list have never been offered as pre- 
miums by any bee paper. And although 
there may be a difference of opinion as 
to the relative value of different articles, 
I very much doubt that he can specify 
a single article offered as a premium by 
a bee journal that will not bring a cash 
equivalent if thrown upon the open 
market. 

The sweeping assertion that these eight 
papers are for the sake of advertising 
free “trash to sell” is hardly the essence 
of fairness. At least one of them, The 
Review, is published by a man who has 
nothing to sell in the way of supplies, 
and his paper is filled with such things 
as beekeepers want to see discussed. 
And the same sort of literature fills the 
other bee journals. 

The very fact stated by Mr. Tefft, that 
the American Bee Journal asked the 
question as to improvement in bee liter- 
ature, seems to contradict his statements, 
and it would show a better spirit on his 
part if, instead of sending complaints to 
Washington, he had sent an answer to 
Chicago to the question asked there. If 
he will send te the American Bee Jour- 
nal an answer, telling just what is de- 
sired in a bee journal by beekeepers, 
there is no doubt about its being pub- 
lished and the advice closely followed.— 
C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III. 





The State Railroad Commission met 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, and considered the 
complaint of butter shippers against the 
railroads. Until recently butter shipped 
in barrels was rated as second-class 
freight. The railroads changed the rate 
to double first-class, No decision was 
reached by the commission, but the re-_ 
marks of the members indicate a victory, 
for the shippers. 
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GF Our readers will oblige us, when writir 
to partics advertising in this paper, if they wi 
statc that they saw the advertisement in Tur 
Axenicas Farmer. Thie is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 
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THE FIGHT FOR FREE WOOL. 


Tt looks.as if the figlt for free wool 


will be postponed until the Leginning of 
the next session. It may, however, come 
on any day. The bill passed by the 
House of Representative s at its last ses- 
sion is now on the Senate culendar, and 
But at 
the most the fight is only briefly post- 
poned. 


day. 


may be called up at any time, 


It-is hound to come at an early 
The opponents of the duties on 
wool ave numerous, determined, well or- 
ganized, and have an abundance of both 
Th 
free traders are hostile to wool cuties, 


moncy and influence. out-and-out 


per se, as they regard them as the bul- 
If the 
protection on wool can be removed they 


wark in the castle of protection. 


believe the whole edifice of protection 
will tumble. Importers of wool and the 
host of people connected with them have | 
a natural selfish hostility to the wool 
duties. They believe that it is to their 
interest that every pound of wool used 
in this country be imported from abroad 
and handled by them. 
way they would kill every sheep be- 
Next 


manuiacturers, who 


Had they their 


tween the Atlantic and Pacific. 


come the Eastern 
are not at all pleased with the growth of 
competing woolen factories springing up 
all over the interior of the country, and 
would gladly stamp them all out. Re- 


moving the duties would be a long step | 





in this direction, as free wool would 
place the seaboard factories at a decided | 
advantage over their inland contempo- 
rarics, ‘The latter have now an advan- 
tage in being nearer to both the sources 
of supply and consumption. 





All these elements are leagued to- | 


gether for a vigorous campaign against 
the wool duties, which we believe is di- 
rectly against the interests of every | 


farmer in the country. There is, gen- 
erally speaking, not a farm but which | 
will be greatly benefited by having a 
flock of sheep upon it. Such a flock will 
either directly or indirectly add to the 
profits of the farm. Farming in this 
country is not so lucrative that it can 
afford to dispense with any profits what- 
ever, and especially so great ones as will 
result from keeping sheep. 

Coming down to particulars, the re- 
moval of the wool duties would mean 
the absolute ruin of more than 1,000,000 
American farmers who are directly en- 
gaged in sheep raising. Many of them 
have spent their whole lives in learning 
their business. They studied the sheep 
from every point of view with the intense 
earnestness of a lawyer, a doctor, a 
scientist, or a manufacturer endeavoring 
to fit himself for his life work by the 
most thorough knowledge of his business. 
They have made costly experiments and 
gained dear experience. They have 
watched over their sheep as they have 
over their families; have fed, sheltered, 
and provided for them with infinite care, 
labor, and sacrifice of their own ease. 
They have carried them through all 
weathers, waited upon them in sickness 
and in health, and guarded them against 
By their skill 
and patient endeavor they have de- 
veloped breeds that are distinctive and 
not surpassed by any in the world. 

Now the rich fruits of all this infinite 
effort are threatened with destruction. 
To remove the protection on wool will be 
to throw open our market—the richest 
of any Nation on earth—to the products 
of the South American pampas and the 
boundless ranges of Australia. It will 
become impossible to raise a pound of 
wool in this country at a profit. Every 
one of the 50,000,000 sheep in the 
country will become a dead loss to its 
possessor. American wool raising will 
be impossible, and those engaged in it 
will have to crowd into other already 
crowded branches of business. 

This catastrophe can be prevented if 
the wool growers will only rouse them- 
selves to the protection of their en- 
dangered interest. Powerful as the 


their numerous enemies. 


| country than Tur AmMenican Farmer, 
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that of the wool growers can be made 
still more so, ~ There are over 4,000,000 
sheep ‘raisers in the country. ‘They all 
have votes—they each have political in- 
fluence. All that is needed is that they 
make their influence felt in the right di- 
rection. They must give their Senators 
and Representatives to clearly under- 
stand that the retention of protection on 
wool is a paramount issue; that while 
there may be reduction and revision 
elsewhere, the wool «duties are already 
too low, and must not be further re- 
duced. 

THe American Farwer will lead 
in this fight from start to finish, It 
has no concern with any portion of the 
protective System except that relating to 
agricultural products. It believes firmly 
and. ardently that it is the duty of the 
Government, first and foremost, to guard 
the interests of ovr farmers, for unless 


this is done there can be no real pros | 
perity for the country. This is the 
battle that Toe American Farwer 
is here in Washington to fight, and it 
proposes to do it im a way that will se- 
eure victory. It has ab-olutely no con- 
nection with any politician or party, and | 
will judge of every man in public life 
solely by his course toward the farmers 
and their interests. 





Whenever he is a 
true friend he shall be praised, without 


regard to whether he is a Republican, 


Democrat, Populist, or otherwise. When 
his acts are inimical he shall be con- 
demned, equally regardless of party 
There 


oughly independent paper in the whole 


affiliations. is not a more thor- 





and it is solely and entirely the repre- 


sentative and champion of the men 


whose name it bears—the American 


farmers. 
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SILVER LEGISLATION. 
The next epoch in silver legislation 
will be the struggle over the bill framed 
by Representative Andrew, of Massachu- 


setts, and which is intended as a compro- 


mise. It begins with a concession to the | 


anti-silver idea by providing for the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, which directed | 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- | 
chase 4,000,000 ounces of silver at mar- | 
ket rates. It next gives « sop to the | 
silver men by providing that all the sil- | 
ver purchased under that act shall be | 
coined into dollars. Then it gives the | 
National bank friends a slice of the pud- 
ding by permitting those institutions to | 
issue notes to the face value of the bonds | 
they have on deposit. They are now 
allowed to issue 90 per cent. of the face 
The 


ix to be reduced from 


of those bonds. tax on National 
bank circulation 
one per cent. to one-third of one per 
cent. 


It 


circulation resulting from the difference 


is caleulated that the increase of 
between the market and coinage values 
of the silver now held by the Govern- 
ment will be about $50,000,000, and the 
increase in the issue of National bank 
notes will raise the total expansion of 
the currency to about $100,000,000. 

Opinions differ widely as to the possi- 
bility of the bill passing. It will re- 
quire a number of Republican votes, and 
the Democrats say that it is not likely 
that these will be given, as the Repub- 
licans are not disposed to do anything to 
help Mr. Cleveland out of the silver em- 
barrassment which will confront him at 
the outset of his administration. 

On the other hand, the advocates of 
free silver say frankly that they will not 
vote for the bill, as they will not do any- 
thing to put silver in a worse position 
than itis. They will not even repeal the 
Sherman act and go back to the Bland 
act, which provided for the coinage of 
2,000,000 silver dollars a month. The 
least they will accept will be the coinage 
of at least 4,000,000 silver dollars a 
month, and they will fillibuster to pre- 
vent the passage of the Andrew Bill 
without some such provision, and as the 
days of the present session are few they 
feel that they can be successful, unless 
the closure is enforced against them by 
the party caucus. 

The advocates of the bill say that 
under it the total expansion of $100,000,- 
000 in the circulating medium will take 
place in about two years from the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

We have engaged the services of one 
of the first Veterinary Surgeons in the 
country to conduct the Veterinary De- 
partment of Tue AmericAN FARMER, 
and he will answer all questions that 
our readers may desire to put to him. 
This will be a feature of the highest 
value to all subscribers who own stock, 
and will be worth to them many times 





THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. - 

Again The Awericam Parser has 
to go to press without reporting the 
passage of the Anti-Option Bill. But 
the end is at hand. Senator Washburn 
secured the agreement of the Senate 
that a vote should be taken on the 
amendments to the bill and the bill it- 
self at 2 o'clock on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, Feb. 1, which is a day after 
Tink AMERICAN FARMER was put to 
press. We are sanguine that if the vote 
is had the bill will be passed by a hand- 
some, good majority, in spite of the 
powerful opposition to it. The amended 
bill will then go to the House for con- 
currence. We do not think there is any 
doubt that President Harrison will sign 
it. We congratulate our readers in ad- 
vance upon this success, 





CALL UP THE PURE FOOD BILL. 

We ask Gen. W. H. Hatch, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives, to call 
up the Pure Food Bill, now sleeping 
quietly in the pigeonhole of his com- 
mittee room, and put it on its passage. 

The bill, which has been earnestly 
petitioned for by farmers all over the 
country, was passed by the Senate last 
Winter, and was sent to the flouse, where 


| it was pigeonholed in obedience to the 


clamor of the patent-medicine men, who 
mistakenly thought it would compel 
them to make public their formulas, 
They moved the advertising agents, who 
handle the immense business they give 
the 


agents stirred up the newspapers into 


newspapers, and the advertising 
hostility to the bill by fears of injury to 
their advertising patronage. 

The alarm was utterly nonsensical. 
The bill docs not compel the analysis of 
all patent medicines. It simply provides 
that they may be analyzed upon due 


complaint having been made of the per- 


_nicious eflects of any preparation, and 


then the formula is only to be published 
after the conviction of the vendor in 
court. Very few patent medicines would 
be affected in any way by this, and the 


The 


composition of nearly every medicine in 


ones that would be should be. 
the market—certainly all of the leading 
ones—is generally known. Anyone can 
know all about them that chooses, for 
not only are the recipes for making them 
published in druggists’ books and publi- 
cations, but in every large city are expert 
chemists who will make analysis of them 
for a few dollars. 

It is likely that the patent medicine 
people understand the bill better than 
they did last Winter, and will not oppose 
it so strenuously. 

This being the case, all that is nee- 
essary is the consent of Speaker Crisp 
and the action of Gen. Hatch to pass 
the bill almost any day. 


WE WANT AGENTS. 


We want every farmer who is desirous 





of building up a great representative 
organ of the American farmers at the 
seat of Government to act as an agent 
for Tor AMerIcaAN FARMER, and en- 
deavor to secure as many subscribers for 
us as possible among his acquaintanecs, 
The importance of the paper to every 
farmer in the country is apparent upon 
the least thought. It is one that they 
ought all to take, not only for its general 
excellence as an agricultural paper, but 
because it keeps them carefully in touch 
with all that is being done affecting 
their interests in Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments at Washington. 

We give liberal commissions and 
premiums to agents, and we want every 
live, progressive farmer to interest him- 
self in extending the paper’s circulation. 
We will send sample copies wherever 
desired. 

Let all who get this number take 
action at once to help us build up the 
circulation of a great paper, which will 
properly represent the farmers at the 
Capital of the Nation. The more 
readers and subscribers we have the 
more effectively we can work for the 
farmers. 








Gov. Fiowrr makes an excellent 
recommendation that all the various 
promoting agricultural 
knowledge under the authority of the 
State of New York be concentrated at 
Cornell University. This 
has been doing splendid work in the in- 


agencies for 


institution 


terests of agriculture, and it is desirable 
that it be strengthened as much as pos- 
sible. The Governor also wants to add 
to it a department of veterinary science 
and one of forestry, both of which are 
very necessary to the public weal of the 


State. 





Tue AmericaN Farmer is only 50 








combination is of the free wool advocates, 


the cost of the paper. 








cents a year. 
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“wiess WRITE TO US. -@. 

We want all fathers, farmers’ wives, 
sons, and daughters to write to us freely 
on any subject that;¢oncerns them, Let 
the farmers write about any detail of 
farming or far : hianagement, give their 
experience, theirsuccess or failure with 
any method, breed, seed, or other thing 
that they have tried.- Let the farmers’ 
wives write to ys abont household mat- 
ters, about thely work in and around 
their homes. Let the sons and daughters 
write us about matters that concern 
young folks in the country. . Let all ask 
us about anything that they wish to 
know. We shall be glad to hear from 
every one of them, and every letter shall 
receive the most careful attention and 
be promptly answered, either by mail or 
through the columns of the paper. We 
shall be glad to hear from all of them, 
with relations of their experience, hints, 
and suggestions, which will be interesting 
to others who are doing the same things 
and meeting with the same difficulties 
that they are. 

THe AMERICAN FARMER wants to be 
the National medium of communication 
and interchange of ideas among those 
who follow the great calling of hus- 
bandry. It aims to be a paper of the 
farmers, for the farmers, and edited by 
the farmers. So let every one make it 
a point to write to us on some farming 
subject. 





Erection of Senators by popular 
vote is right, and there is a much easier 
way of securing it than by a Constitu- 
tional Let those who 
favor this change insist upon Senators 


being nominated in State Conventions, 


Amendment. 


along with other candidates, and the 
candidates for the Legislature elected 
at the same election be considered as 
bound to vote for the Senatorial candi- 
date who is on their party’s tickets In 
this way, a little insistence on this will 
make it as impossible for the member of 
the Legislature to vote for any other 
man than the people's choice as it is to- 
day for a Presidential Elector to vote 
for any other men than the ones who 
are on the head of the ticket upon 
which he was himself elected. This is 
all that makes the cumbrous College of 
Electors tolerable by the people, and the 
popular election. of Senators can be 
brought about as readily as our fathers 
did away with the idea of their fathers 
that the College of Electors should 
actually exercise a choice in the election 
of a President and a Vice-President. 


~~ 


At last the attention of Northern 
people is being attracted to Georgia as a 





fruit-growing region, and quite a number 
are down there this Winter prospecting. 
One party of 50 successful fruit growers 
from Ohio have recently been at Macon, 
and the probability is that many of 
them will buy land and settle there. If 
they do they will show sound judg- 
ment. No part of the country offers 
better advantages for certain kinds of 
Land can be 
bought there for a ridiculously low 
price, and we risk nothing in predicting 
that men are now living—and they are 
not so very young either—who will see 
the fruit crop of Georgia worth more 
than the entire cotton product of the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 


Hon. Wat. LAWRENCE and J. 8. Me- 
Dowell, of Ohio, were in Washington 
last week at the invitation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the purpose of 
examining wool samples. They com- 
pleted their work and prepared an ex- 
haustive report, which is now in posses- 
sion of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Spaulding. It will not be 
made public until that gentleman’s re- 
turn from Florida, which will probably 
be in a week or so. 


fruit than Georgia. 











Ask all your neiyhbors to subscribe 
for Tur AmeRIgAN FARMER. 
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Aas, how some knowledge always 
comes to us too late! No sooner had 
we discovered that the epyornis, of Mad- 
agascar, laid an egg 13 inches long and 
altogether about 150'times as big as a 
hen’s egg, than the scientists inform us 
that the bird is extinct, and so dashed 
all our hopes of possibilities of crossing 
it on our native fowls and increasing the 
quantity of albumenous and nitrogenous 
elements one would get in a dozen eggs. 


Ir you want to get full particulars of 
the final action of the Senate on the 
Anti-Option Bill be sure and get the 
next issue of Tue AMERICAN FARMER. 
It will contain a full report of the 
closing debate on the measure, the 
amendments, and other changes made, 
and the names of the Senators voting 
for and against it. A copy should be 








in the hands of every farmer, 


UNGTON, D. C.. FEBRUARY. 1, 1898.. 





Tue agitation for good roads has 
reached far-off Washington, and the 
people of Lewis County, in that State, 
have organized a Good-Roads’- League, 
which evidently means business, for it 
has some of the best workers in the 
country at its head. N. B. Coffman, 
President of the First National Bank 
of Chehalis, is Chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Legislation. ota 
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cider makers got after the 
cider 


The Ohio 


bogus vinegar fellows pretty 


sharply last year, and promise to make 
it still more interesting for them this 
year. 


a © 
Tue cause of Woman Suffrage pro- 


gresses. The Supreme Court of Illinois 


has decided that women ean vote at 
school elections. 
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THE Wisconsin Legislature adopted 
a resolution asking the Representatives 
from that State to vote for the Anti- 
Option Bill. = 


i 2 i 
Get up a Club for Tue AMERICAN 


FARMER. 
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PERSONAL. 


The agricultural press of the country has 
sustained a severe loss in the death of Mr. 
Orange Jadd, of the Orange Judd Farmer, 
which occurred at his home in Evanston, IIL, 
on the J0th of December. He was born near 
Niagara Fails, N. Y., in 1822. His father 
was Ozias Judd, who came of sturdy Puritan 
stock, und was one of the first Free State 
settlers in Kafsas, and was killed during the 
early struggles between the pro and anti- 
slavery factions. He worked on a farm until 
he was 17, then worked his way through an 
academy, and began teaching a country 
school, which aided him to get through col- 
lege. In 1855 he became connected with the 
American Agriculturist, and in the course of 
a few years became sole manager. Le also 
wrote for other papers, and was interested in 
many schemes, such as building up a model 
Village, building railways, ete. Ile took an 
active interest in the war for the Union, but 
his physical detects prevented his entering the 
service. He did a great deal of good as an 
energetic worker in the Sanitary Commission, 
and sent immense quantities of fresh vege- 
tables to the men at the front, which were the 
most grateful of gifts to them. He was over- 
taken with serious financial reverses in 1873, 
and his partners in the American Agriculturist 
succeedcd in undermining and working him 
out of the concern. He became President of 
the Sackett Plow and Palverizer Company, 
and the failure of that concern in 1883 took 
away what remained of his fortune. In 1884 
he went to Chicago and took charge of The 
Prairie Farmer, expecting to become itsowner. 
This expectation failed of realization, and he 
withdrew from the paper in 1888, and with 
his two sons bought 7 he Farmer, of St. Paul, 
Minn., removed it to Chicago, and changed its 
name to the Orange Judd Farmer, which has 
been quite successful. His son, James Strong 
Judd, who was an associate of his father for 
many years, and has been business manager 
of the paper, succeeds him as editor. 

Secretary Rusk’s report to the Senate states 
positively, as the Secretary has unofficially 
stated several times of late, that pleuro-pneu- 
monia has been entirely stamped out of this 
country. This result has been achieved at 
the cost of five years’ work and $1,500,000, 
and it has proved exceedingly profitable to 
the country to carry out the work at such a 
cost. In no other country where cattle have 
been afflicted with this disease has it been so 
successfully dealt with. By means of the 
thorough system put into practice by Secre- 
tary Rusk toreign countries have been com- 
pelted to acknowledge that they had no lon- 
ger any excuse for the exclusion of American 
cattle and beef, and our European market has 
been wonderfully improved in consequence. 
A short time ago England sct on foot an in- 
quiry as to certain reported cases of disease 
in cattle imported from this country, and 
there was some talk of exclusion, but of late 
little has been heard of the matter. Con- 
tinued precautions against a recurrence of the 
disease will maintain the present high repu- 
tation of American cattle in the markets of 
the world. 


The New York World says: ‘‘ Whatever else 
may be said of Jerry Rusk, let it be remem- 
bered to his credit that he did not try to raise 
silk-worms in Alaska. Jerry might easily 
have been a greater failure as Commissioner 
of Agriculture than he has been.’’ This is 
from the view of one particular man, and 
happily not of any more. 

SO 


COMPLIMENTS. 
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“Much Pleased.” 


Tam much pleased with THE AMERICAN 
FARMER. Those readers, like myself, who 
are past middle age, and with failing eyesight, 
appreciate the fine, clean, large, print of the 
paper.—ALLEN PRINGLE, Superintendent, 
Canadian Apiarian Exhibit, World’s Fair, 
Selby, Ont. 


“Should Be in the Hands of Every 
‘armer.”’ 
I believe THE AMERICAN FARMER should 
be in the hands of every farmer.—E. KIRK, 
Fall River, Wis. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CLOVER CULTURE, By Hen Wallace. 
Published by the Homestead Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Price To cents. 

Mr. Wallace has secured a wide reputation 
in the rural world as editor of the Jowa 
Homestead. In Clover Culture he has said 
about all that can be said on the subject. A 
description of the various varietics of the 
plant is given, which are illustrated, together 
with the diseases of the plant. The book 
contains 160 pages, and should be in the 
hands of every farmer. 

ADVICE TO WOMEN. By Florence Stack- 
poole, _Published by J. 5. Ogilvie, 57 Rose 
street, New York. Price 50 cents, 

This is an admirable little manual for 
women who expect to be confined, as to the 
care of their health before, after, and during 





confinement. It tells what they should know 
in plain, practical language. 


Notes. 

Worthington’s Magazine for February opens 
with a decidedly interesting paper by J. A. 
MacKnight, entitled ‘‘ Brigham Young: A 
Fair Sketch by One Who Knew Him.’? When 
a boy Mr. MacKnight, as a relative of the so- 
ealled ‘‘ Prophet,’’ was a member of Brigham 
Young’s household, though not a favored one, 
as he was not considered a tractable young 


“saint.’’ In view of Utah’s struggle for 
statehood, and the general amnesty just 


granted to Mormons by President Harrison, 
this article possesses a timely interest, and 
the numerous beautiful illustrations, repro- 
duced from photographs, admirably supple- 
ment the text. Published at Hartford, Conn. 

Julian Ralph’s second paper on the South 
appears in Harper's Magazine for February, 
and is devoted to ‘‘ New Orleans, our South- 
ern Capital.’”’ It embraces a graphie descrip- 
tion of the distinctive features of that re- 
markable city, with entertaining comment 
and observations concerning its social and 





commercial aspects. The paper is fully illus- 
trated by W. 'T. Smedley. 





OUR EUROPEAN LETTER. 
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Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions in France, 


caniepiecilllpitiatinlitnn én 
Special Correspondence Tue AwenicaN FARMER. 


Panis, Jan. 3. 
40 STATE money 
is better expended | 
than that for the 
foundation of ex- 
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perimental agricult- | 
ural stations, con- | 
ducted by capable | 
directors, with their | 
hearts in the work. | 
France has very 
early grasped the | 
advantages of that | 
educational machin- | 
ery, and the more it 
is extended and diversified the more its | 
usefulness becomes demonstrated. To | 
breeding studs for horses, cattle, and | 
sheep; to dairy and seed farms, the | 
Government now contemplates the or- | 
ganization of stations for the improving | 
of races of barn-door fowls, as poultry 
forms an immense revenue to farmers, | 
whether the output be for the home 
or foreign market. Not only the best va- 
riety of birds will be tested, but the 
crossing of breeds ameliorated. Pro- 
cesses of economic feeding and fattening 
will be attended to, as well as the hy- 
gienic caring and housing of the birds. 
One end that cannot be too soon at- 
tained; arranging to have a supply of 
hens that will Jay in Winter. Really 
fresh eggs fetch 72 cents the dozen in 
Paris without any difficulty. As all the | 


stations soon become self-supporting, | 








there can be no difficulty about their | 
extension. They answer practically | 
what the farmer should do and what he 
should avoid. 

The seed stations are destined to a 
successful future. It must be remem- | 
bered these experimental establishments | 
are intended to handle ameliorations 
affecting well defined regions. It is 
whispered that the Agnonimical Insti- 
tute, or Paris Agricultural University, 
will open a department in its laboratory 
farm at Vincennes, a city suburb, to 
deal exclusively with the destructive in- | 
sects of agriculture. 

Some of the agricultural syndicates— | 
now a necessity for modern agriculture-— | 
have found out a means for turning the | 
want of banking accommodations, as | 
the proposed National Rural Bank, to 
be fostered by the State, presents no im- 
mediate prospects of being organized. | 
In their advertisements for estimates to | 
supply an associated region with seeds, | 
manure, feed stuffs, implements, etc., at | 
first hands’ prices, the contracts will be | 
not only decided by the fairness of prices 


and the character of the firms, but by | 
the length of time they will allow the | 
members’ accepted bills to run. As the | 
syndicates refuse membership to farmers 
not reputed correct in their financial | 
dealings, the contractors have thus a 
preliminary guarantee. | 
Fish culture is a very remunerative | 
farm industry. I allude, of course, to | 
fresh water fish of every kind that can | 
be reared in ponds or sluices, The de- 
mand for such fish is ever brisk, and not 
much care is required to raise a few tons 
yearly by a few farmers grouping to- 
gether. On certain parts of the coast 
of France farmers make a good deal of 
money in oyster raising, and the local 
agricultural societies offer now prizes for 
oyster and fish culture, as for cereals, 
roots, dairy produce, etc. There is a 
spirit abroad not to stop at any collateral 
industry that will give grit and back- 
bone to the agricultural community. 
The Winter sown wheats are showing 
well, perhaps a little too much so; how- 
ever, the severe frosts setting in will do 
no harm by thinning out the redundant 
plants, and so promote superior tillering 





| from Indian Territory. 





in Spring. Only red wheats are culti- | 
vated; they stand the Winter better, | 
suit rich soils well, resist laying, the ears 
fill satisfactorily and millers have a pref- 
erence for the variety. French farmers 
are not agreed as to adopting any ro- 
tation where wheat culture, the money 
making crop, is methodically studied. 
They do not so much regard the crop 
that has preceded the intended wheat 
sowing, as the securing of a dosing of 
barnyard manure. The better class of 
farmers break up a one-year old clover 
lea, and following needs, apply a top- 
dressing in Spring of a fertilizer; others 
make wheat follow early potatoes; some 
make it succeed oats. In the case of 
light land there is a decided tendency to 
enrich by green manuring. Any of the 
usual intercalary plants—save white 
mustard, that does not stand the Winter 
—will suit for plowing under at the end 
of Winter. Green manuring succeeds 
admirably on thin, calcareous soils just 
reclaimed and intended for vine culture. 
Fair crops of rye are thus raised. If the 
French peasant could be convineed that 
a mixture of rye and maize meals make 
a nourishing loaf, it would be an agree- 
able change for his potato regimen, inter- 
spersed with rye bread alone at intervals. 
Maize is not a popular food here, and 
where consumed, it is only known under 
the form of porridge. 

The increased attention paid to the 
preparation of butter is reflected in the 
superior prices attaincd for brands. 
There is, [ observe, a tendency on the part 
of farmers to sell their butter directly to 
clients in the cities, or to arrange with a 
grocery establishment of good standing 
to take as many parcels as possible. In 
this latter case the butter must be made 
up in a tasty manner, as regards size 
and wrappers. It must be scrupulously 
fresh and sweet. The retail price for 
these table brands is 50 cents per pound, 
so there is a good commission for the 
grocer, and a remunerative price for the 
farmer. Those brands that have a grip 
on the market are prepared from the 
milk of cows stranger to all slop-feeding. 


poses; even in hog rearing dry feed | 
been found to be more lucrative. 
that “liquids” are banished, only { 
ure given in separate troughs, ~ 
No farmer now sows wheat without 
preliminary steeping the grain in a «,. 
lution of copper sulphate. That of 
fectually destroys the parasites, ‘This 
Spring many farmers intend to “ was)” 
in the same solution potatoes, whetl) 
whole or cuttings, intended for planting, 
Greater attention is being paid to thin 
warm housing of all farm stock 
during Winter. Animals consume !es3 
food when thus cared, and their healt) js 
insured. Economy in food production 
implies a direct saving for the farmer 
and it is ever round that principle that 
he should eye the main source of his 
profits. Supply cattle with plenty of 
pure water, and the chopper will hel, 
them better to masticate their fodder, 
Much attention has during the | 
two years been given to potato cultire 
for industrial purposes. This has Jed 
more careful preparation of the til), 
intended for seeding. The latte; 
never preserved in pits, but in a dry. 
well ventilated cellar; but not exp sed 
to frost. Potatoes destined for | 
tation or table consumption are stec)..| 
on the first appearance of germination» jn 
a solution of sulphurie acid, then ws.) .4 
and dried. This preserves the fle! 
the tuber firm, and avoids the wri:k)i)» 
of the skin. 
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NORTHWESTERN ARKANSAS. i 


Madison County the Most Fertile Spot 
in the State. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farwer: Thi 
(Madison) County (Ark.) is in the north 
western part of the State, in the second 
tier of Counties from Missouri, and also 
Its area is about 
480,000 acres, and in time past it all 
was covered with timber. There is yet 
170,000 acres of Government land in 
the County subject to homestead entry. 
We have all kinds of soil, from level 


lands on the Boston Mountains, in 


southern part of the County, to low level 


bottoms on the streams that flow through 
the County. Good crops of all kinds of 
grains and also grasses are grown here, 
and no part of the State or any other 
State can produce better fruit or more 
various kinds. The same can be said of 
all kinds of garden vegetables, if number 
of people and time that has been de- 
voted to this industry by our farmers he 
taken in account, always bearing in 
mind that this County is comparatively 
new in settlement. There is in this 
County large forests of hard wood, chiefly 
oak, of all kinds. In the northern part of 
County there are large tracts of good 
pine timber, and no part of the State has 
any better marble and building stone 
than can be found here. 

Our public school system is growing 
in favor with our people; for its support 
we have two mills and $1 per capita tax 
on all male citizens. This is the stated 
support of schools, and districts may vote 
a five mill tax. We also have in the 
County two High Schools, which are well 
located and well patronized. 

The population of our County is about 
19,000, and of this number about 50 are 
colored. Taken as a whole, our people 
are as law abiding as of any section of 
the country. Everywhere there are 
church organizations and Sunday schools 
in almost every school district. There 
are 100 school districts in the County, 
and schools are open from three montlis 
to nine months in the year. The valu- 
ation of property is about $1,500,000, 
according to tax books, with a debt of 
only $18,000. 

There is abundance of water power 
furnished by the many streams which 
could be utilized for purposes of manu- 
facturing. Good farms containing from 
80 acres to 200 acres can be bought at 
very low figures, say, from $3 to $15 per 
acre, owing to its location and quality of 
improvements, ‘The best lands that ara 
well improved and are desirably located 
will cost from $8 to $15 per acre, 
probably some as high as $30 per acre 
where large orchards are growing. ! 

Horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry: 
are grown in connection with cereals and 
grasses by most of our farmers. The 

last season was one of the worst for grain, 
I have ever known here, and the prices, 
now are: corn, 25 to 40 cents in the crib; 
wheat, 50 cents; oats, 35 cents per 
bushel; hay, $8 to $10 per ton; bogs 
gross, four cents; eggs, 20 cents; dric’ 
fruit, four to seven cents; chickens, $1.50, 
to $2.50 per dozen. a ae 

Madison County, Ark., needs immi4 
gration. If any of your readers wish an) 
information about this country that | 
ean furnish, I will gladly answer letters, 
provided always a stamp be sent. [ ani 
not in the real estate trade, but I ai, 
very anxious to see lots of good settl's, 
come in and help develop this country, 
and so am willing to give my time 'o 
that end. I am not accustomed to wri} 
ing for newspapers, and if this show; 
escape the waste basket I will con 
again —J. T. Srannore, Forum, A::., 
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The Measure of Corn. ** 
A good deal of disturbance has | n) 
raised among the marketmen in Wa-!\ 


ington over the measures used by fariu-| 
ers. Wagon loads of shelled corn cane 
into the city and the farmers measur J 
the quantity in barrels they brougi(} 
with them and claimed to hold thicj 
bushels. In some cases the barr's} 
were short of nearly a bushel, and tlic} 
marketmen objected to this method oi? 
measuring. The Commissioners wei’ 
appealed to and they turned the matter 
over to the gentleman who has charye) 
of weights and measures. He stated; 
that a bushel should weigh 56 pounds! 
and if any person was caught selling 
less than that he would be arrested. 





Any of our young friends can earn 3 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Taw 





The latter is not in favor for dairy pur- 


AmeRICcAN Farmer, at 50 cents each. ~, 
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“OPTIONS AND FUTURES.” 


—_——~g-—_—_—_ 


The Consideration in the Senate 
of the Washburn- 
Hatch Bill 


Our report in the last issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER closed with the proceedings in 
the Senate on Friday, Jan. 13. 

On Monday, Jan. 15, the Senate resumed 
consideration of the bill. 

Senater Hoar, of Massachusetts, made an 
elaborate argument aguivst the constitution- 
ality of the bill. He said it invaded the 
police powers of the States, and embarked 
Congress upon a wide sea of criminal legis- 
lation, where everybody was to be prevented 
from doing anything it was not wished for 
them to do by imposing a heavy tax upon 
them. Te call this bill a tax bill was a legis- 
lative fraud. There existed no right to lay 
taxes where the object was not clearly 
revenue. 

Senator Washburn called his attention to 
the act taxing the State bank circulation out 
of existeme. 

Senator 
something clearly within the power of Cuon- 
gress. It had the right to regulate the cur- 
rency of the country, and it ased the taxing 
power to this end. 

Senator Washburn said: “I believe we 
have the power to destroy a great wrong. I 
believe we had the power to destroy the State 
bank circulation; I believe we had the power 
to destroy the making of oleomargarine; I 
believe we had the power to destroy the 
lottery system, and I believe we have the 
power to destroy gambling in the food and 
agricultural products of this country. I 
think the Supreme Court holds that pretty 
distinctly in the Veazie case.’’ 

Senator Washburn cited opinions of courts 
sustaining his view. 

Senator Hoar continued his argument 
against the use of the power of taxation for 
this purpesc, quoting from decisions of the 
Supreme Court He suspended his remarks 
in order to allow a motion to adjourn, and 
continued tlem when the Senate resumed con- 
sideration of the bill on Tuesday, Jan. 17. 
He said, among other things: 

“Thin as is the vail which conceals the 
usurpation proposed by this bill, the usurpa- 
tion of the amendment is thinner and more 
transparent still. The statate of the last 
Congress known as the anti-trust law is 
effectual to deal with the whole subject so 
far as it is within the National jurisdiction. 
It answers and provides for every object 
which the Senator from Mississippi has stated, 
80 far as the contracts relate to the commerce 
which is subjected to our authority. The 
Legislatures of three or four States, agricult- 
ural States, States whose farmers control and 
always have controlled and always will con- 
trol their legislation, can supply everything 
that is necessary to suppress anything im- 
moral or a public injury to these contracts. 

** These Legislatures, everyone of them, are 
controlled by their agricultural interests, and 
they will listen carefully to the voice of their 
farmers, and they will supplement that legis- 
lation by dealing with all gambling in op- 
tions or futures im six weeks, if the Senators 
are right. There is not, in my judgment, the 
slightest difficulty or the slightest necessity 
which should tempt us to that gross and dan- 
gerous usurpation.’’ 

Senator Vest said that if Congress had the 
power to tax this evil out of existence what 
would become of the police powers of the 
States? Congress had the same power to de- 
stroy otherevils. It could tax out of existence 
drinking salcons, gambling hells, opium joints, 
brothels, and what not? 

Senator Platt, of Connecticut, said that he 
had not heretofore spoken on the bill, because 
be had not thought it necessary. He did not 
believe it possible for the Senate to entertain 
the principle which underlies the bill. It was 
the most dangerous principle to the Republic 
and the States that he had encountered in all 
his experience in the Senate. Replying to 
the action taken by the Farmers’ Convention 
of Connecticut, requesting him and Senator 
Hawley to vote for the bill, he said: 

“T respect the farmers of the State of Con- 
necticut. I understand this resolution was 
passed, not without opposition, however, in 
that convention, and that many of the clearest 
and most level-headed of the farmers of Con- 
necticut ranged themselves in opposition to 
it; that it was passed without much oppor- 
tunity for discussion; that, as the phrase is, it 
was ‘railroaded’ through the convention. 
As I said, however, I respect the farmers 
of the State of Connecticut. I respect 
them too much to believe that they ex- 
pect me to vote for a measure which I be- 
lieve to be in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, in subversion of the rights 
of the States, and fora principle which, if car- 
ried out to its logical conclusion, will leave 
us without self-governing States. I have that 
confidence in the farmers of the State of Con- 
necticut, and therefore I feel it my duty to 
tell them, as well as the Senate, some of the 
reasons why I shall not. vote for this bill.”’ 

The Senator made an argument against the 
abuse of the taxing power, for the purpose 
sought to be accomplished by the bill. 

In reply to a question from Senator Chand- 
ler, Senator Platt said that he regarded the 
Oleomargarine Bill as a very proper measure, 
and quite different from this. It is true that 
as originally framed, the Oleomargarine Bill 
was intended to destroy. It imposed a tax 
of 10 cents a pound. This could mean noth- 
ing but destruction. It was still so when 
the tax was reduced to five cents a pound, 
but when it was put down still further, to 
two cents, it became a revenue bill. Jt was 
also sound because it brought under the in- 
spection of the United States a generally 
used food product. 

Senator Chandler wanted to know if he 
understood the Senator to hold that when a 
tax was at one rate it was constitutional, and 
when at another it was unconstitutional. 

Senator Platt said that this was an illustra- 
tion of the legal strabismus which afflicted 
the Senators who were trying to pass the bill. 
He had merely said that the raising of 
revenue, intended or possible, was a necessary 
condition to every such bill. 

Senator Hoar interrupted to say that the 

wer *‘to lay and collect a tax” could only 

exercised when there was a real intention 
of collecting the tax. 

Senator Chandler denied that there was 
any tax levied or intended to be levied on 
things actually sold. The essence of the bill 
was a tux of 20 cents a bushel on contracts 
for delivering a certain number of bushels, 
when in reality there are no bushels sold. 

Senator Platt denied in toto that the bill 
intended to tax, it merely aimed to destroy. 

Senator Chandler usked the Senator if he 
believed that if a elanse had been put into 
the McKin‘ey Bill declaring that its object 
was not to raise revenue but to promote 
home manufacture it would still be constitu- 
tional. 

Senator Platt said he thought it would. It 


was within the power of Congress to regulate, 


foreign commerce to protect home industry. 
Senator Chandler claimed that if you 

could destroy the business of New York im- 
porters by a customs duty the business of 
y may dealers could be destroyed by an excise 
duty. 

_ Senator Platt said that this was the first 
time there had been enunciated on the floor 
of the Senate the doctrine that there resides 
in Congress the power to tax to destruction 
every business in every State in the Union. 

_ Senator Platt continued his remarks on 

Thursday, Jan. 19, reading voluminously 
ron an argument by Judge Cooley on the use 
ol the taxing-power. He next took up the 
“igument of the advocates of the bill that 
Congress had the power to destroy trading in 
futures because they were an obstraction to 
Commerce between the States. He said that 
When the Senate passed the Pure Food Bill 





Hoar explained that this was | 





great pains were taken to provide that it 
shoukl not interfere with any product of a 
State, when sold within the State. 

““Why were all the Senators so anxious to 
preserve the power in the State of having 
complete sapervision over articles that were 
calculated to destroy the health of the people 
in all sections of the country? Upon the 
ground I now stand for, that to break down 
the line between Government authority and 
State authority as to trade is to wipe out the 
rights ofthe States in all respects except as to 
the mete instrumentaiities of Government, 
and to hold that Congress attempts to muzzle 
the mouth of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is to hold that a State has no right 
which Congress is bound to respect. * * * 

“I beg to submit that even if it were ad- 
mitted that you might touch these articles in 
any way under the clause to regulate com- 
merece among the States the lowering of the 
price upon them would increase the commerce 
among the States. But how far is this to go? 
Is it every method of business, is it every 
transaction, honest or dishonest, moral-or im- 
moral, which reduces the price of agricultural 
products that is to be declared an obstruction 
to commerce, an injury to commerce, and a 
restraint upon commerce, so that everyone 
that takes part in it shall be put into the peni- 
tentiary? It is a broad field as well as a 
dangerous field that we are opening. Are 
auctions obstructions to commerce among the 
States? They tend to depress the price. Uni- 
versally at auctions goods are sold for less 
than they are sold tor at private sale. Are 
they thereicre obstructions to commerce be- 
tween the States, and is the man who pur- 
chases at an auction or who sells at an auction 
to be declared a criminal and putin the peni- 
tentiary ? 

“As I said, there is no operation of busi- 
ness, there is no contract which man makes 
with man which cannot be declared criminal 
if this doctrine prevails. I do not say it will 
be declared criminal, and yet when we look 
at the tendency of events we do not know 
what clamor, what pressure, what threatened 
loss of political support may drive Congress 
to so declare. 1s not overproduction as much 
obstructive of commerce among the States 
and a restraint upon commerce among the 
States as the depressing of the price of agii- 
cultural products by means of contracts of 
future sale and delivery? ‘There is a rising 
sentiment, nay, there has already arisen in 
this country among the very class of people 
who are extling for this legislation, a senti- 
ment which holds that no man has a right to 
cultivate large tracts of the soil. 

* How shall we remedy it? We will say 
that the overproduction shall cease. Congress 
may say that every man who caltivaies a 100 
acres of corn or wheat, or who cultivates over 
50 acres of cotton, obstructs commerce and 
restrains commerce among the States, and he 
shall be punished by fine and imprisonment. 
If it were not thought best to go to that ex- 
treme length, then Congress might appoint, 
as we in the Senate attempted to appoint this 
morning, a commission. The commission 
under that bill is to take into question hy- 
draulic mining in the State of California; but 
what prevents Congress, upon the theory that 
it has the right to regulate commerce, from 
appointing a commission whose business it 
shall be to prevent overproduction in the 
country; and who shall parcel out to every 
landholder in the country the acres which he 
may plant with corn, or cotton, or oats, and 
the number of hogs he may raise on his farm, 
all because to go beyond what that commis- 
sion would parcel out would be an obstruc- 
tion and injury to and a restraint upon com- 
merce?”’ 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, said that if 
the bill should become a law it would de- 
stroy a business now being carried on in sev- 
eral States. It seemed to him that a mere 
statement to this effect made it the duty of 
every Senator who regarded his oath to vote 
against the bill. He would ask the Senator 
from Minnesota if the primary object of the 
bill was not to previde that farmers should 
get a better price for their crops. 

Senator Washburn said that this was not 
the primary object of the bill. It did not in- 
terfere in any way with the sale of actual 
products, bat was intended to destroy the 
system whereby the prices of actual products 
were not made on the basis of supply and 
demand, and secure a return to actual condi- 
tions. Under these it was expected that the 
producer would get a better price than when 
those prices were made by artificial methods. 

Senator Stewart asked if he would favor 
the bill if he thought under it farmers would 
get a less price for their products ? 

Senator Washburn said that he was in 
favor of a system by which supply and de- 
mand should regulate prices and the farmer 
could take his chances. He favored the bill 
to stop the universal gambling in the country, 
whereby fortunes and character are wrecked 
every day and every hour. The talk of the 
Senator from Connecticut about the combina- 
tion of the millers and elevator men to con- 
trol the price of grain’ was the merest rub- 
bish. The idea of such a combination to de- 
press prices was the most absurd and irra- 
tional that was ever suggested by any man of 
common sense. 

Senator Stewart said that that might be so, 
but he knew of several combinations to in- 
crease prices to consumers. The Senate had 
spent several weeks over an anti-trust bill to 
prevent such things. 

Senator Mills, of Texas, asked the Senator 
from Minnesota if it were not true that some 
elevators had made as high as 30 and 40 per 
cent. profit in a year. How could they do 
this unless by manipulation of the prices of 
grain? 

Senator Washburn said: ‘*The depression 
of the price of wheat has nothing whatever to 
do with the earnings, ¢£—1e elevator com- 
panies. They have certam fixed charges for 
the receiving and storing of wheat. When 
the crop is large their profits are large, when 
the crop is small the profits are small, and 
sometimes absolutely nothing. It is not to 
the interest of the elevator men to depress the 
price of wheat. It is to their interest to in- 


crease the price and encourage the growth of- 


wheat. There is no difference, so far as the 
elevator charges are concerned, whether the 
crop is large or small. 

“The elevator company, whenever the 
farmer hauls his wheat into an elevator, sim- 
ply issues a ticket, which is current all over 
the United States and all over the world. 
He can go and draw that wheat or he can sell 
hus ticket. The elevator men have no control 
whatever, and no interest in the price of 
wheat. As a matter of fact the elevator men 
are generally against this bill, because when- 
ever they buy wheat they sell against it or 
insure themselves by selling short or for 
fature delivery.”’ 

Senator Mills inquired if the Senator from 
Minnesota would agree to an amendment im- 
posing severe penalties upon any combination 
between millers and elevator men to fix the 
price of grain? 

Senator Washburn replied that he would. 

Senator Hoar said that from the very he- 
ginning of civilization there had been stringent 
laws against combinations, forestalling, and 
other wrongs by millers. ‘“‘The miller’s 
thumb’? had been proverbial for 1,000 
years. 

Senator Stewart said he was rejoiced to 
learn that at last the nature of millers had 
changed; that the statutes which have been 
on the books of all Nations in all ages, are no 
longer neeessary, and that the millenium was 
rapidly approaching. 

Senator Washburn said: “I wish to explain 
the miller question, as several allusions have 
been” made to it. The time was when tlie 
millers bought and held large stocks of wheat. 
They bought it on their judgment, on their 
instinct, oron their knowledge of the situation. 
They held it and ground and sold the flour. 
Now they donothing of the kind. The millers 
have no interest in this thing except to see 
that business is dove on busiiiess principles. 
The miller buys his 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat or 2,000,000 bushels of wheat and has 
it stored in his warehouses. He does not dare 
to take the chances of holding that wheat with 
the depression in the price of flour that may 
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comé at ay moment, and so he sells short. 
The niiller is compelled to do what everybody 
else is compelled to do in order to secare him- 
self from the manipulations of the boards of 
trade.’’ 

Senator Stewart: That no doubt the miller 
is an honest man now, and probably the 
reason we are approaching the millenium is 
that he has not the opportunity he formerly 
had. 

Senator Washburn: I suppose the miller 
is just like anybody else, and probably is as 
good a wan as the miner. [Laughter.] 

Senator Stewart said that it was not trusts, 
it was not boards of trade, it was not any 
business in this country which was depressing 
prices. There was one thing, one grand trust, 
however, one combination which controls the 
general range of prices throug out the world. 
You may try with little pinhooks like these 
to raise prices, while the :reat triphammer of 
fate is pounding them down, but you will 
fail. The general decline of prices has been 
40 per cent. in the last 20 years, and would 
continue if the same systeth is pursued. He 
then proceeded to make an elaborate argument 
in favor of free coinage of silver. 

At the conclusion of his remarks the Presi- 
deut of the Senate aunounced that the question 
was apon the adoption of the amendment 
offered by Senator George, which was to strike 


| out of lines 2, 3, and 4 in the fourth section 


of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
irom Mississippi the words: 

“Options” and “futures,” as hereinbefore 
defined, are hereby declared to be obstructions 
to und restraints upon commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations, and to be illegal 
and void; and 


So as to read: 


Src. 4. That if any person shall be » party, 
either as buyer or seller, to any contract or 
agreement hereinbefore defined as *‘ options ” or 
* futures,” he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
ete. 

Senator George advocated his anrendment, 
and denied that the bill was any invasion of 
States’ rights. He would take up the matter 
more fully the next day. The Senate there- 
upon adjourned. 

On Saturday Senator George resumed his 
argument. He said that the bill had been 


‘earnestly favored by the Legislatures of no 


less than six States, besides an almost innu- 
merable body of organized farmers, and other 
citizens. He would attempt to show that it 
involved no usurpation of States’ rights. 

Senator Gray interrupted with an assertion 
that dealing in options did not constitute an 
interference with commerce. 

Senator George inquired if he did not con- 
sider the dealings which habitually inter- 


| ferred with and reduced the price of a great 


staple like cotton as an obstruction to com- 
merce? 

Senator Gray: No, sir. 

Senator George: Very well. 
not argue with the Senator. 

A prolonged colloquy ensued between the 
two Senators as to what constituted an ob- 
struction to commerce, at the conclusion of 
which Senator George said that the hour had 
gotten to be so late that he would defer his 
argument till Monday morning. 

On Monday, Jan. 23, Senator George re- 


Then I can- 


| sumed his argument, directing himself chiefly 


against the charge of usurpation of States’ 
rights. He cited the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Wheeling Bridge case as to the 
power of Congress to decide what shall consti- 
tute an obstruction to Congress. The old 
doctrine of States’ rights—that enunciated by 
Jefferson—if it had not been killed by Jackson 
and Taney, had been by the result of the war, 
and the Constitutional amendments made in 
accordance with that result. The only re- 
straint now upon the power of Congress was 
that first laid down by Chief Justice Marshall, 
and since reaffirmed by many decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Chief Justice Marshall’s 
words were: ‘‘The wisdom and discretion of 
Congress, their identity with the people, and 
the influence which their constituents possess 
with them at elections.’’ The Senator said: 

**But Senators say, can Congress do any- 
thing? -Can Congress make any sort of rega- 
lation it sees proper? I answer, no. I an- 
swer that the members of Congress are as 
much bound by their oaths to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to perform 
their duties of legislation according to the 
Constitution and law as the Supreme Court, 
and so far ast he regulation of interstate and 
foreign commerce is concerned they have the 
sanction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the exercise of that power.”’ 

In the course of a running debate with 
Senators Vilas, White, and Morgan, Senator 
George stated that during the past few 
months the fluctuations in cotton had been 
sometimes 50 points a day, which made it 
unsafe for men to deal in cotton. All the 
time futures sold lower than spot cotton, 
showing the baleful influence of speculators. 
The reports of the New York Cotton Exchange 
show that there was sold there in 1891 26,- 
(00,000 bales of futures, of which the specu- 
lators took actually but 1,026 bales ; 99,000,- 
000 bales were sold for export, and 96,000 
bales to spinners—actual consumers. Every 
time the price to spinners, who wanted to 
use the cotton immediately, was higher than 
the price the speculators proposed for the cot- 
ton to be delivered in the future. These 
men, actaally buying only 1,026 bales, fixed 
the prices for the whole cotton crop of the 
country. 

Senator Washburn asked unanimous con- 
sent that a vote be taken on the bill 2 o’clock 
Thursday. 

Senator White wanted the vote postponed 
until Tuesday. There were two or three 
Senators who desired to speak on the bill. 
After some discussion it was finally agreed 
that a vote should be taken on the bill on 
Tuesday, at 2 o’clock. 

The consideration of the amendments was 
resumed, and Senator Chandler, of New 
Hampshire, who said that he believed in the 
constitutionality of the bill. He supported 
the bill, and had voted for it in all its stages 
because he believed that the farmers of the 
country desired it, but still he thought it 
would be a disappointment, inasmuch as it 
would not accomplish all that was expected 
of it. He feared that it would be difficult to 
draw the line between contracts which ought 
to be discouraged and prohibited and those 
which ought to be encouraged. 

At the conclusion of his speech the bill 
was temporarily laid aside in order to take 
the Cherokee Indian Bill 

TUESDAY, JAN. 24. 

Senator Hiscock, of New York, said the 
bill was an attempt to take possession of the 
markets of New York, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and New Orleans, and control the manner in 
which merchants were to do business. It 
was not a question of regulating commerce. 

Taxing officess of the United States are to 
be clothed, and must be clothed, with extra- 
ordinary powers to establish inquisitorial in- 
vestigation of every man’s private business, 
to drag to the light contracts which may be 
made in violation of this proposed law, con- 
tracts which are not wager contracts but 
contracts made in good faith and the parties 
to which intend to execute them in good 
faith. 

Hie defended the Cotton Exchange of New 
York, which had been sharply assailed 
by Senator George, and said it was precisely 
the same in nature, as similar other institu- 
tions in other branches of business. He said, 
in conclusion: 

‘*This bill if it should be crystalized into 
lave would become the basis of the most gi- 
gantic trust that has ever existéd in the United 
States. I believe that when you give the 
pewer to Federal officers to place upon their 
books the private transactions of individuals 
and so arrange it that by an examination of 
their books you may discover where the 
grains are and the cotton is that is covered 
by the bill, how much there is (and all of 
this is not only possible but probable under 
the bill), you place it in the power of a 
limited amount of capital comparatively to 
control all of the property and render it sub- 
ject to sale and delivery at the option of a 
few men. The producers will not get the 
benefit of it.’’ 
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What the Farmers are Asking 
from, Congress. 


Friday, Jan. 18. 

Opposed to the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Vest:A memorial from the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

In favor of the Antt-Option Bill: 

By Senator Frye:..F the Maine State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 

By Senator Sherman: From Monroeville 
(Ohio) Farmers’ Institute Society. 

Saturday, Jan. 14. 

In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

Petition presented by Senator Brice from the 
Farmers’ Institute of Wilmington, O. It was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Senator Brice: From Farmers’ Institute 
Society, Pike County; C. V. Brown, Mercer 
County; Farmers’ Institute Society, Monroe- 
ville, and the Ohio State Agricultural Society, 
all of Ohio. 

By Senator Coke: From Coryell County 
(Texas) Farmers’ Alliance. 

By Senator Cockrell: From Rose Valley 
Union, No. 104, of Saline County, Mo. 


Monday, Jan. 16. 


{n favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 
sv Senator Washburn: From Blue Earth 
County Alliance, Minn. 


Thursday, Jan. 19. 


In Favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Brice: From 18 citizens of Wy- 
andotte County, O. 

3y Senator Sherman: From Farmers’ In- 
stitute Association, Windham, O. 

By Senator Cameron: From Dunbar Grange, 
No. 1022, Patrons of Husbandry, Leisering, 
Pa. 

Opposed to the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator White: A memorial from the 
National Board of Trade, and the following 
list of the commercial organizations forming it: 
Albany ChamberofCommerce; Ashland( Wis. ) 
Business Mens’ Association; baltimore Board 
of Trade; Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange; 
Boston Merchants’ Association; Boston Paper 
Trade Association; Bradford (Pa.) Board of 
Trade; Bridgeport (Conn.) Board of ‘Trade; 
Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange; Chester (Pa.) 
Board of Trade; Cleveland Board of Trade; 
Columbus Board of Trade; Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Chicago Board of Trade; 
Chicago Paper Trade Club: Detroit Board of 
Trade; Duluth Chainber of Commeree: Corand 
Rapids Board of Trade; Indianapolis Board of 
Trade; Jamestown (N. Y.) Board of Trade; 
Kansas City Commercial Board of ‘Trade; 
Louisville Board of Trade; Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Milwaukee Merchants’ Ex- 
change; New Orleans Board of Tra‘ie; New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce; New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation; New 
York Chamber of Commerce; Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York; Omaha Board 
of Trade; Philadelphia Board of Trade; Phila- 
delphia Grocers’ and Importers’ Exchange; 
Portland (Ore. ) Chamber ef Commerce; Provi- 
dence Board of Trade; Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce; Scranton (Pa.) Board of Trade; 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Board of Trade; St. Louis 
Mechanics’ Exchange; St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange; Toledo, Produce Fxchange; Tren- 
ton Board of Trade; Washington (D. C.) Board 
of Trade; Wichita (Kan.) Board of Trade; 
Williamsport Board of Trade; Wilmington 
Board of Trade; York (Pa.) Board of Trade. 

Friday, Jan. 20. 


In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Washburn; From Albert Had- 
ley and 14 other citizens of Box, Butte County, 
Neb.; P. P. Quist and-19 other citizens of 
Sibley County, Minn., and John F. Gilbert 
and 36 other citizéns‘of Belmont County, O. 


Saturday, Jan. 21. 


Opposed to the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Hunton: A memorial from the 
Norfolk and Portsmouth (Va.) Cotton Ex- 
change. 

In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Washburn: From Charles Shu- 
maker and 67 other citizens of New York City; 
Joseph Barcal and 22 other citizens of New 
York City. 

By Senator Stockbridge: From H. L. Hutch- 
inson and sundry other citizens of Lansing, 
Mich. 

By Senator Cullom: From Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Peoria County, IL 


Monday, Jan. 23. 


In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Brice: From State Board of 
Agriculture of the Lake County Farmers’ In- 
stitue, and of Pomona Grange No. 3, Knox 
County, all in Ohio. 

By Senator Coke: From Antascosa County 
Alliance, Tarrant County Alliance and Cedar 
Creek Alliance, No. 2804, of Bastrop County, 
all of Texas. 

By Senator Sherman: From Logan County 
(Ohio) Farmers’ Institute. 

By Senator Squire: From W. H. Babcock 
and other citizens of Kitsap County; W. H. 
Noe and other citizens of Spokane, all of 
Washington. 

Tuesday, Jan. 24. 

In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By Senator Sherman: From North Star 
Grange, No. 671, Patrons of Husbandry, Ge- 
neva, O. 

By Senator Wilson: From Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, Howard County, Iowa. 

By Senator Cullom: From South Fiatt 
Grange, No. 1644, Patrons of Husbandry, Illi- 


nols. 
Wednesday, Jan. 25. 


In favor of the Anti-Option Bill. 

BySenator Sherman: From Geauga County 
(Ohio) Farmers’ Institute. 

By Senator Perkins: From Legislature of 
Kansas, a resolution. 


Thursday, Jan. 26. 


In favor of the Anti-Option Bill: 

By SenatorSherman: From Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Belleview, O. 

By Senator Kyle: From citizens of De Grey, 
S. Dak. 

By Senator Washburn: Resolutions adopted 
by the Senate of Minnesota. ' 





A Good Roads’ Congress. 


The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
Columbian Exposition will have a Road 
Congress. The object of this Congress 
is to advance the good roads’ interest, 
now so thoroughly aroused in every 
State of the Union; to develop the most 
practical systems of improved roads for 
all countries; the best methods of con- 
struction, including drainage ; encourage 
a proper publie. and private support 
therefor. 

Road machinery, legislation, taxa- 
tion, tolls, free roads, repairs, ma- 
terials for construction, and other im- 
portant interests involved in the subject 
will all have due consideration. 

For this International Congress, they 
already have the promise of papers by 
eminent good roads’ authorities in 
Europe, where goods roads have done 
so much for the prosperity of Agricult- 
ure and Commerce, and will also have 
the co-operation of civil engineers and 
other experts in the construction of 
good roads of our own country. 
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A Positive Necessity For Success. 


NEPONSET WATER-PROOF FABRICS. 


TO ALL GRGWERS OF FLOWERS, ALL 
POULTRYMEN, ALL FARMERS, AND 
ALL OWHERS OF BUILDINGS. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Sole Manufacturers, 
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THE GOOD ROADS’ LEAGUE. 


A Complete Report of the Con- 
vention Held in Wash 


ington, D. C. 
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The first convention of the Good Roads’ : 


League was held in Washington on Jan. 17, 
with Col. Johnson in the chair. 
of the Committee on Kesolutions was snb- 
mitted by Cen. Post. The tirst 
expressed appreciation for the service ren- 
dered by the press of the country in the cause 
of good roads. ‘The second resoiution tavored 
that the making of roads and their mainte- 
nance be put on a practical instead of a politi- 
cal basis. 


EAST WALPOLE, 


der, Winthrop Chanler, and James M. WVater- 
bury, of New York, and William H. R. Mann, 
of Philadelphia. 

On Resolutions—Cen. Post, Mr. Jackson, 
of Virgima, and Mr. Wright, of New Cor. 

A committee, consisting of Gen. Stone, Dr. 
Ripley, and Maj. Cramp, was appointed to 
arrange for a call upon the President, and 
also to extend friendiy greetings to the Na- 
tional Board of ‘Trade, aisoin session in the 
ery. 

The delegition representing the National 
Good Ruads’ League apveared before the Honse 


' Committee on Agricaliure on Jan. 19 and ad- 


‘The report : 


vocated the inseriion of a clause in the agri- 


, cultural appropriation bill providing an ex- 


resolution | 


The political principles of the | 


League were represented in the third resola- ; 


tion. The League is against anyone opposed 
to good roads’ legisiation, and for those who 
are in favor of them. 

The colleges of agrien|ture and mechanics 
endowed by the several States were recom- 
mended by the next resolation to make a 
specialty of thorough instruction, scientific 
and practical, in the construction and main- 
tenance of good roads. It was also agreed 
that investigation and popular demonstrativa 
of the value of road-making muterial, etc., are 
desirable subjects for the attention of State 
agricultural experimental stations. 

The League also indorsed the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Post, of Hiinois, in the House 
of Representatives, authorizing the director of 
the Geological Survey to extend the scope of 
the topographic surveys so as to include the 
collection of intormation in regard to the im- 
provement of roads 

A resolatien mm favor of offering a recogni- 
tion prize of a lie mewbhership by the Leagae 
for the best essay on the subject of good roads, 
etc., was adopted. ‘lhe essays are not to be 
more than 10 octavo pages, on the following 
subjects: 

Best methoils for making and maintaining 
high-class suburban roads when a tair amount 
of money can be raised. 

For second-class roads when a 
amount of labor is obtainable. 

For roads when muck and bad ground are 
met with, and for roads when hard soil, 
gravel, or stone only are to be met with. 

Senator Chandler, chairmau of the Vommit- 
tee on Legislation, wus not present, aud La bis 
absence the report of the cominittee was read 
by Assistant Secretary Willits, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This repuct recoin- 
mends that application be made tw Congress 
for a charter for ihe League, and that in the 
meantime an org:nization be made under a 
charter from one of the States, this organiza- 
tion to be merged in the National company 
when the same is incorporated. It also re- 
commended that an appropriation of $15,000 
be asked of Congress to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make a general inquiry into 
the condition of highways in this country and 
the laws, means, and methods for their im- 
provement, and to make reports thereon to 
aid in making this inquiry, and that a high- 
way commission, to be composed of six citi- 
zens, be appointed by the President to serve 
without compensation. 

The committee alse reeommen¢ed the adop- 
tion of the following: 

Resolved, That this Committe of the Na- 
tional League for Good Roads, representing 
20 States, requests of Congress that a large 
number of Consular reports on roads in for- 
eign countries, published by the Department 
of State, be printed for popular distribution. 

The report also recommends that a com- 
mittee of 10 be appointed to frame a bill to 
present to Congress authorizing National aid 
in the builiing and maintaining of country 
reads throughout the States and Territories of 
the Union; that the President of the associ- 
ation shall be the chairman of this committee, 
and that the committee shall push its work 
until farther orders from this association. 

The ‘ «mittee on the World’s Fair recom- 
mende iat Congress make an appropriation 
of $50,000 to enable a complete exhibition at 
the Fair of methods of road making, materi- 
als, ete. A res:lution was presented by the 
committee providing for the appointment of a 
committee of 10 to frame a bill to present to 
Congress authorizing material aid in the builé- 
ing and maintaining country roads through- 
out the States. The report and resolution 
caused quite a discussion. Many were not in 
favor of asking the help of Congress, and it 
was some time before the report was adopted. 

Secretary Rusk, who had come in during 
the discussion, was invited to speak. He 
heartily indorsed the movement for good roads 
throughout the country. It was a matter of 
much importance to farmers especially, and he 
thought it not only proper but very impera- 
tive that Congress should appropriate money 
so that the people of the country would be 
able to gather information on the subject. 

At the conclusion of the remarks of Secre- 
tary kusk the League adjourned to meet in 
Chicago some time near May 1, when a per- 
manent organization will be effected. 

At an executive session held in the evening, 
after discussing various phases of the road 
subject, the chair appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

On Extending the League—Richard Church, 
of New York; Gen. Elisha Dyer, of Rhode 
Island, and John A. C. Wright, of New 
York. 

On Legislation—William E. Chandler, of 
New Hampshire; B. Howard Haman, of Mary- 
land; A. C. Durborow, of Illinois; Edwin 
Willits, of Michigan; Maj. Alvord, of Vir- 
ginia, and Col. C. W. Johnson, of Minnesota. 

Revision of Constitution — Chauncey B. 
Rapley, of New Jersey; Gustave Luermand, 
of Maryland; Gov. D. Russell Brown, of 
Rhode Island; Gov. Levi K. Fuller, of Ver- 
mout, and Gen. Roy Stone, of New York. 

On Finance—E, 8, Howland, A. T. Gillen- 


limited 





penditure of $15,000 by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to ascertain the best method of con- 
structing and working roads and for a road 
exhibit at the Wovrld’s Fair. Vice-President 
Stone, of the leazue, introduced the suject, 
and Messrs. Wright, of New York; C. amp, of 
Kentucky; Thayer, of Iowa; Vecryman, of 
Maine; Pierson, of North Carolina, members 
of the League; Senator Chandler and Repre- 
sentative Durborow, of Illinois, addressed 
the committee in support of the proposition. 
Mr. Durborow said that a resolution propus- 
ing a road exhibit at the World’s Fair had 
been referred to the World’s Fair Commuttee, 
of which he was Chairman. He thought the 
matter should be under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the item shonid 
become a partof the agricultural appropriation 
bill. He was in favor of the plan and would 
cheerfully aid in securing its adoption. 

Senaior Chandler favored the appropriation 
of $15,000 for the purpose of cbtaining infor- 
mation and for an exhibit at the Exposition. 
He was willing to pledge himself not to ask 
the Government for aid in the building of 
roals. 

Mr. Wright spoke of the benetit the farmers 
would derive from good roads, and believed 
that good roads would increase home building 
in the country. He cited examples of how 
farniers were hampered in his part of the 
country (Rochester, N. Y.) in getting their 
prodace to market by poor roads. 


The Cost of Good and Bad Roads. 


The Iowa Road Improvement Associ- 
ation has adopted a resolution favoring 
the passage of a law providing for a 
general country road tax not to exceed 
five mills, and opposing any change in 
the road system that would lead to any 
increase of taxation. It is not easy to 
see how any adequate system can be de- 
vised that will not increase the actual 
taxation, for the road tax of the present 
system is never half paid. It is supposed 
to be worked out, but in reality it never 
is. Ifthe work called for by the present 
road tax plan were actually bestowed 
upon the highways in a proper manner 
they would be much better than they 
are. Such country road work as is now 
contemplated by most of the associations 
formed for promoting this reform will 
have to be done by contract and paid for 
out of funds raised by bonding Counties 
and townships. By this means the 
burden may be distributed in such a way 
that taxpayers of the future, as well as 
those of the present, will pay for benefits 
received, and if the scope of the work 
is kept within prudent limitations it 
need not entail hardship upon the tax- 
payer. 

In the discussion of this subject one of 
its most important phases is apt to be 
overlooked by many people who would 
rather keep the dollar that they have 
than exchange it for two dollars that 
are in sight. It should not be forgotten 
that the proposed improved roads will 
not be a mere luxury. Every man that 
would be required to pay a tax on ac- 
count of them would get his money back 
many times over in the saving that would 
be effected. The net profits of the farm 
would be vastly increased by improved 
facilities for transporting its products to 
market, and all who have occasion to 
use the country roads in any way would 
avoid the waste of horseflesh, vehicles, 
and time inseparable from the present 
system of road construction. The mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the business 
man of whatever pursuit, would share in 
the saving thus accomplished. Bad 
roads waste the general substance of the 
people. They cause a dead loss of 
popular wealth. Unlike some costly 
evils, they bring no compensation; what 
they swallow up is never restored in any 
form. 

The people need better country roads, 
and sooner or later they are going to 
have them. 
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The turkey buzzards that are to be seen 
in New Jersey, and that appear to be 
working their way northward in con- 
siderable numbers, have changed—or, 
rather, extended—their habitat within 
receut years. Before the war there were 
no buzzards in that latitude. 
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Read our great watch offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 
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| THE GRANGE. 


The 20th Annual Session of the Order 
in Michigan. 


Evrronk AMERICAN FARMER: Asin other 
States, the Order in Michigan has had its 
season of intense enthusiasm, followed by a 
decline in membership such as might be ex- 
pected to accompany its conservative but 
stanch stand on all matters closely connected 
with the farmers’ interests. 

The 20th annual session, held in Lansing 
Dec. 13-16, was one of unusual interest. ‘The 
election of officers and matters looking to- 
ward the convening of the Legislature this 
Winter made it a busy week. Hon. Thomas 
Mars, who for five years has served the 
Cirange faithfwly as chief executive, was 
succeeded m office by Geo. B. Horton, a 
farmer well known in this State for his force 
and business qualities. Most of the other 
officers were re-elected, not having served so 
many years. 

The Executive Committee again, through 
its Chairman, Judge J. G. Ramsdell, pre- 
sented a lengthy and valuable report on 
National issues. 

In our State the Grange works especially 
along educational lines. Under the auspices 
of the State Grange, a Farmers’ Day program 
was presented last August at the Chautauqua 
Assembly at Bay View, Mich., where Col. J. 
H. Brigham, Hon. J. J. Woodman, and Hon. 
C. G. Luce addressed the audiences. 

An appropriation by the Legislature of 
$10,000 was favored by the Grange for carry- 
ing on farmers’ institutes. The State Grange 
allies itself with the efforts of the Agricult- 
ural College to furnish knowledge to farmers’ 
families in every way feasible, and where the 
boys and girls cannot go to the college, to 
take college advantages to the farm homes of 
Michigan. To this end it favored the pro- 
viding of a short-term Winter course of agri- 
cultural instruction at the college. It has, 
also, in connection with the college, inaugu- 
rated an Agricultural Reading Course, 
adapted to the tastes of both men and women. 

The report of the Committees on Educa- 
tion, Agricultural College, Reading Course, 
Good of the Order, and kindred themes were 
discussed with a warmth and understanding 
that show the deep concern patrons feel in 
matters that mean enlightenment in practical 
ways. 

Michigan’s State Grange is, I believe, the 
only State Grange that owns and conducts 
outright its own organ. The Grange Visitor 
is, and always has been, the dearest child of 
the State Grange. It is cherished as its main- 
stay, upon which its hopes center. 

About 50 candidates received the sixth de- 
gree. The Road Question, Taxation, Free 
Delivery of Mails, Pure Food Bill, and other 
issues of grave import rececived much con- 
sideration that must tell in coming Legis- 
Jatures. 

No State has a more zealons, capable corps 
of sisters than we have had on our Woman’s 
Work Committee. In short, ‘‘the half has 
never been told” of what the Grange hase 
been to women on the farm, and now she is 
rising in her newly-found strength and is _re- 
turning the benefits so well bestowed.— 
JENNIE BUELL, Secretary. 


FREE SILVER. 
The Grange’s Support of It. 

The National Grange, since 1877’ 
down to the present time, has persistently 
and consistently advocated the righting 
of the wrong of 1873, and the restora- 
tion of silver to its birthright under the 
Constitution, the full equal of gold as 


the money of the people, as the follow- 
ing, its latest action, will show: 





Whereas the National Grange does not bes . 
lieve that we vow have sufficient currency in 
the Nation for the legitimate purposes of trade 
and to meet necessary obligations; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this National Grange dé 
claves and expresses its opinion in favor of 
free and unlimited coinage of both silver and 
gold, just as it existed from almost the founda, 
tion of the Government up to L875, when sil- 
ver was demonetized. 

Resolved, That we believe that the Govern- 
ment alone should issue money, and that we 
do demand that a sufficiency of legal-tender 
notes be issued. 

The Grange takes no backward step. 
Fraternally, 
MortimMeER WRITEHEAD. 
- ——— —_—___- —— 
The Vermont Grange. 

Epirork AMERICAN FARMEKX: The Ver- 
mont State Grange has just held its annual 
meeting and elected new officers. The Grange 
in Vermont has never been in a better condi- 
tion than to-day. It has made large gaius in 
membership, and done much good work the 
past year. There is nowa prospect of several 
new Granges being formed and some old ones 
reorganized.—D. D. How8, Secretary, State 
Grange, Burlington, Vt. 
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The present general cold snap enables 
all those farmers who desire to lay in a 
good supply of ice to get an abundance, 
The only thing to fear is to get ice which 
contains the germs of disease. if the 
water be contaminated there is a great 
likelihood of this being the case. In 
Washington no private individual is al- 
lowed to gather ice from the Potomac 
River until the District Chemist ham 
pronounced it to be free from all ime 
’ purities, 
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RIDAY evening, | 
Jan. 20, the twenty- 
fifth annual con- 
vention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage 
Assocication closed 
in this city. Year 
after year the peo- 

ple interested in the development of 

woman’s position in the social and ¢co- 
nomic world have met to listen to ser- 








mons and prayers and lectures delivered 
by thinking women and men. This or- | 
ganization has had a steady growth dur- | 
ing the last quarter of a century. It is | 
no longer considered “fit only for old | 
maids and dissatisfied wives,” but num- | 
bers among its ardent supporters emi- | 
nent men from the pulpit and bar and | 
the wives of many politicians. 

Among the delegates from the 34 | 
States represented were women from 
almost every walk of life. 

During the six days of the convention | 
varied topics were discussed at length, | 
but all bearing upon the evolution of | 
of women. 

Below are some extracts from speeches | 
which it is worth our while to consider. 
The Rev. Anna F. Eastman, in her ser- ; 
mon, said : 


It is a sorrowful fact in human history that 
no sooner do men and women set themselves 
to living together than the stronger begin to 
prey upon the weaker; so the yokes of Isaiah's 
time have their counterpart in our own. 

You are not going out in a world where you | 
will be tempted to hold your fellowmen in | 
actual servitude—the days of human serfdom 
have passed in our land, but you will be able 
to put a crushing weight of bondage into any 
relationship which you may sustain in life. 
You can make the woman who works for you 
by the day feel as if you owned her; you can 
lay the yoke of your pride, your prejudice, 
your vanity, upon the neck of anyone near to 
you who happens to be a little weaker than 
yourself. The most galling yokes which we 
place upon each other are unseen, unpalpable. 
In the sacredness of our homes we are placing 
yokes upon each other. The hardest thing in 
the world for some of us to do would be to 
unloose the yoke of our influence upon that 
one who stands nearest to us. 

I tremble at the fatal power of influence. 
How heedlessly we use it to attain our ends, 
to compass our desires, little recking whether 
it be for growth or stunting, life or death, to 
him upon whom it falls. 

We pity the weak, pliant, yielding nature. 
Let us reserve some pity for the strong—the 
strong will that must haveits way, that knows 
no ruth nor rest until it has bowed to its behest 
the sacred rights of others. It is pitiful to be 
weak. It is awful to be strong. 

* * 7 * 
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No means of grace, dear friends (and a 
means of grace is just a means of goodness), 
will ever be given you so exalted as your 
homes. 

Receive them and administer them as the 
most sacred of truths. Beautify them with art, | 
make them clean, comfortable, pure, and | 
sweet. 


Among many other sensible things, 
Mrs. Ruth B. Havens, in her paper upon 
“ The Girl of the Future,” said: 


The girl of the future will select her own 
avocation and take her own training for it. 
If she he a house worker, as a majority prefer 
to be, she will be so valuable on that line as 
to command great respect and good wages. 
Cooking will be when cooks choose their pro- 
fession for love of it, and are trained and paid 
and honored, and people are fined who cook 
without knowing how. 

The dressmaker by choice and preparation 
will be an artist. 

So it will be seen that although a minority 
of the girls of the future will sometimes 
choose. and prepare to be lawyers or as- 
tronomers or civil engineers, instead of house- 
keepers, the home of the future and the hus- 
band will not be left to the mercy of in- 
competent and exasperating servants Not at 
all. ‘The sewing girl of the future will not be 
@ servant, except in that general sense in 
which we are all servants in just so far as we 
serve humanity. We are servants in too 
emall a degree every one of us. The house 
helper will not be incompetent, because the 
development and training of woman for her 
best and truest work will have extended to 
her, and she will be maid of housework, be- 
cause she loves it and is better adapted to it 
than to any other employment. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, in her paper 
upon “ Best Methods of Interesting Wo- 
men in Suffrage,” said: 


It isa vain effort to seek to separate and 
grade the selfishness of man and woman, in 
order to find which is most to blame for 
humanerrors. Human nature istoo complex, 
the sexes too much alike, to discover whether 
it is a preponderance of masculine selfishness 
in one era that produces such an effect or the 
preponderance of feminine selfishness in 
another era which produces another effect; 
but of one thing we may feel pretty well as- 
sured, and that is that the legal and political 
subjection of woman was never accomplished 
without woman’s consent to the measures 
which led to such result, even though it were 
but a most short-sighted consent. The ut- 
most terrors of the laws of men have never 
availed one jot or title in changing the de- 
sires of women, a most interesting evidence 
of which is given in the efforts of the Floren- 
tine Republic to control women’s expendi- 
tures in dress. But by persuasion each con- 
tinually leads each, now into wisdom or now 
into folly. The subjection of woman was 
doubtless the result of a wordless bargain by 
which woman gradually sold her birthright 
of freedom for a mess of pottage offered her 
by man, neither of them comprehend- 
ing the full outcome of the transaction. 

There is no longer room to doubt that down 
to a comparatively recent time in the world’s 
history the subjection of a wife to her hus- 
band, and political rule based on such doc- 
trine, was an entirely unheard of concep- 
tion. Freedom from the rule of man hav- 

















she should 
far as it can be done without injury to the 


to such freedom return, so 
social rights of man. To make her desire 
freedom it is necessary for her to know that 
she was originally free, and to discover also 
the signiticant fact that the sexual morality 
of the most savage society with woman free is 


| superior to that of the most cultivated civili- 


zation with woman enslaved. If woman’s 
intellect cannot be sufficiently roused to make 
her recover her lost freedom our republic will 
probably follow the routine of the numerous 
cead republics of the past, with an ever in- 
creasing number of idle, luxury-loving women 
of fashion selling themselves in marriage, or 
out of it, to procure idleness or luxury, an 
ever increasing mass of women of the work- 
ing class struggling to follow the show ex- 


; ample of those who toil not nor spin, a rapidly 


multiplying set of men who take advantage 
of womens’ ignorance and Jove of luxury by 
a bargain in which what men most want is 
exchanged for what luxury-loving women 
most desire—the woman of fashion se!ling 
herself fora high price, the woman of the labor- 
ing world for «a cheap one, but subjection to the 
will of man a part of the bargain in each ease. 
Here then lies the real route of the legal and 
political subjection of women everywhere, 
ignorance and love of ease. It is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of a civilization based 
on the foolish belief that labor is a curse, and 
its cure must be found chiefly in a reconstruc- 
tion of woman's ideas on the subject of self- 
support. 

Perhaps the speaker of the conven- 
tion best known to the world was Carroll 
D. Wright, who read a paper upon 
“ Women as an Economie Factor.” In 
discussing this subject at length he 
traced the growth of female labor from 
its beginning to the present day. He 
demonstrated plainly that the woman of 
to-morrow must be a producer. That a 
few temporary evils might arise in conse- 
quence he did not deny, but marshalled 
facts to prove that the standard of work- 
ing women was far above that of the un- 
employed classes. 
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Fashion Hints. 

Braids and passementeries are much 
worn. 

All combinations of colors and styles 
are seen. 

The popular colors are the old standard 
favorites, varying a little, perhaps, in 
tints, 

Jackets with close fitting backs and 
loose fitting fronts are still most in 
favor. 

In the winged wraps of the coming 
season much attention is given to the 
linings. 

Fashion is becoming sensible. Neither 
tiny capotes nor extremely large hats are 
much worn. 

The hair is still ornamented, but the 
fancy varieties of hairpins have given 
way toa single, handsome comb or large 
pin. 

Among the newer shades for street 
are Havana brown, oak browns, chestnut, 
brighter greens, mastic gray, Russian 
blue, and silver blue. 

The “between seasons’” gowns are 
always rather neutral in effect. The 
cut shows a dark-green momie trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade - 





The waist is of medium length, the 
shoulder seams somewhat longer than 
last season, the lower sleeve tight fitting, 
the upper sleeve very full. 

The jacket with broad lapels are al- 
most universally worn. The skirt is cut 











from the umbrella pattern, and has 
stitched on around the bottom three 
folds one and one-half inches deep. 
These folds are an inch ‘apart and are 
piped at the tops with the velvet. The 
skirt just clears the ground all around. 








OON the housekeeper 
will be planning for 
- fresh pieces of decor- 

ation to be put in 
place after Spring house cleaning is 
done. 

it is always wise to have ornaments 
as far as possible subserve some useful 
purpose. A very pretty paper holder 
may be made of a good grade of brown 
crash, decorated with dark blue or brown 
or red marking cotton, and suspended 
by hempen rope. Take a piece of crash 
13 by 36 inches. Hem by hand each 
side, fold in two, making the front piece 
longer by four inches than the back. 
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At the top of the fold divide off a slit 
large enough to insert a wooden rod 14 
inches long and three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. Draw off your pattern and 
work in outline stitch. “Begin at row of 
stitching at the bottom of the slit and 
stroke the two pieces smoothly together, 
baste across at the edge of the shorter 

: - : 
piece. ‘To permanently close the bottom, 
make a row of catch stitching over the 
basting. Ravel out the four inches into 
afringe. Insert the rod, fray the ~— 
into tassels, and hang up. This should 
be hung in some place near a favorite 
window. Before putting in a paper be 
sure and fold it right side out, always 
keeping the more recent papers in front. 

CROCHET PATTERN. 

Please always knit or crochet at least one shell 
of lace from your own directions after writing 
them ; it saves all trouble and questions. 

TERMS USED IN KNITTING. 

k. Knit plain. 

_ p. Purl, same as seam or knit stitch from back 
instead of front of needle. 

8. Slip, take stitch off without knitting. 

8. and b. Slipand bind, take stitch off without 
knitting, knit next one and slip the slip stitch 
over the second one. 

t . o. Thread thrown over to widen or form 
a hole, 

n. Narrow, knit two stitches together. 

w. Widen. 

o. t. Over twice. 

This may be used for either edging or 
insertion, or both, for drapes and scarfs, 
and is handsome when done in ecru for 
dresses. It is very pretty in white silk. 
for infants’ skirts. Point lace band is 
required for its construction. Some use 
both bleached and unbleached in the 


same piece of work. 





Begin by bending the band and work 
2 doubles in the beginning of the bend ; 
4 ch, 2 doubles in the other end of bend ; 
9 ch, 1 single in the 7th picot of the 
band ; 7 ch, 1 tight ch in the 6th of the 
foregoing 9 ch; this forms the circle 
around this work; 1 singe, 1 ch, 7 
doubles, 1 ch, 1 single, then 5 ch, 1 sin- 
gle in the 7th picot forms the inside of 
lower point; 3 ch and 1 tight ch in the 
2d and of the foregoing 5 ch; 5 ch and 
1 single in the 7th picot; 7 ch and 1 
tight ch in the 2d and of the foregoing 
5 ch; this circle is done like the preced- 
ing 1 single, 1 ch, 7 double, 1 ch, 1 sin- 
gle. The point lace band has picots at 
both edges at regular distances. 

P.S.—By tight ch, I mean putting 
the hook through the work and stitch on 
hook at the same time. 
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Por the Home Table. 


CLEAR SOUP. 
(By Mrs. Benjamin F. Harrison.) 





Four pounds of juicy beef; one 
knuckle of veal; two small turnips; 
two small carrots; one small of red 
pepper ; one small white onion. Add six 
quarts of water. Salt to suit the taste. 
Boil six hours, then strain through a 
sieve, and let stand over night and con- 
geal, then skim off all the grease. Warm 
in a kettle and add boiled cider to taste. 

A DRESSING EOR RAW OYSTERS. 


Place in a saucepan a heaped tea- 
spoonful of salt, three-quarters of a tea- 
spoonful of very finely crushed white 
pepper, an onion the size of a hen’s egg, 
finely chopped, three six-inch stalks of 
very white celery, finely chopped, and a 
half teaspoonful of parsley prepared in 
the same way. Stir lightly together, 
add gradually a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, a pinch of Cayenne pepper, a half 


teaspoonful of pepper sauce, and, lastly, 
five and one-half tablespoonfuls of good 
vinegar. Mix thoroughly with a spoon. 


To be poured over the oysters just before 
eating. 
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BREEDING BETTER COWS. ’ 


Conclusion Drawn From Practical Ex- 
Perince. 


Eprror. American Farmer: Your 
suggestion to discuss, the breeding of 
better cows likely originated from the 
fact that during the past year there has 
been a vast accumulgtion of facts bear- 
ing on the differenges that exist in the 
value of cows for dairy purposes. The 
practice ‘of testing cows has become 
general, and this is principally due to 
the simple, rapid, and reliable milk tests 
invented by Dr. Babcock. For a long 
time we have been groping for the wall 
like blind men, but with the advent of 
this invention a flood of light has been 
thrown upon the practices of the dairy. 
The more general adoption by our dairy- 
men of the practice of testing the milk 
of their cows for its fat has so hastened 
the development of our pure-bred dairy 
cattle that they surpass those that now 
exist in the land ‘of their nativity. Our 
common cows have become of enlarged 
capacity through the same agency. 

To indicate the opportunity there is 
for progress in the breeding of dairy 
cows, let me cite ordinary and practical 
instances of the degrees of diflerence 
that exist among cows. In our herd we 
have a small cow of excellent dairy 
type, that by actual weight and test 
gave us as her last year’s work 5,678 
pounds of milk, which tested 5.83 per 
cent. of fat; which means that during 
the year she made 380.6 pounds of 
butter. She isa good cow. The record 
of another cow, under similar manage- 
ment and like food during the greater 
part of the year, was 5,235 pounds of 
milk, testing 4.35 per cent. fat, and yield- 
ing annually 261.8 pounds of butter. 
Between these cows there is a difference 
of 118 pounds of butter, which no expert 
judge cculd discover without actually 
testing them. Apply these facts to a 
herd of 20 cows and see how the difference 
grows. To further illustrate this, I draw 
upon the latest bulletin of our station, 
prepared by Mr. W. Woll. From it I 
learn of a herd of 30 cows in our State 
that each annually yields close to 400 
pounds of butter, and the daily cost of 
Winter feeding each cow is 19 cents. 
The data is given from another herd of 
eight cows of different breeding, where 
the annual butter yield is only 175 
pounds per cow, ,and \the daily cost of 
the Winter feed, charging the latter at 
fair market prices, is close to 15 cents 
per head. 

In these instances there is a difference 
of 225 pounds of butter per cow, which 
is produced at an extra cost of about 
$5.40 for the Winter ration. Such a dif- 
ference as this we may credit chiefly 
to the fact that the cows in the first- 
mentioned herd have been bred for 
butter, while the others, according to the 
statement of the owner, has been bred 
for beef and butter. . Special breeding 
tells. When it is considered that the 
cows common to many of our farms 
only yield 125 to 150 pounds of butter, 
the possibilities of breeding are evident. 

To arrive at a true decision in regard 
to the value of different cows in the 
herd, it is necessary to keep a record in 
which the weights of milk given by each 
cow is noted, together with the richness 
of it as indicated by actual tests. In 
our stable we have blank sheets, cover- 
ing weekly periods, on which the weight 
of both milkings from each cow is 
written, and from time to time the per- 
centage of fat in the milk of each cow 
is noted. Under ordinary farm condi- 
tions it would only be necessary to 
weigh the milk weekly or, at the out- 
side, monthly, and test both the morn- 
ing and evening’s milk of the same day 
for its fat percentage. By using the 
scales and the Babcock tester in this 
way, it becomes possible to know exactly 
what each cow is doing. To determine 
that, both the quantity of milk yielded 
in the year and the quality of it as told 
by the tester must be considered. 

It is principally by placing the herd 
on a business basis and keeping an ac- 
count with each cow that progress is 
made in breeding dairy cattle. By 
keeping the heifer calves from the best 
paying cows, and in due time installing 
them as members of the herd, surpris- 
ing advances will be observed. Our 
records show that some of the present 
cows in our herd yield over 2,000 pounds 
more milk than their dams. Other 
factors may have helped this, but in the 
main it is due to better breeding. This 
year we have kept a heifer from the 
cow that has yielded 380 pounds of 
butter during the past, year and, if the 
experiences and literature of breeding 
count for anything, she will surpass her 
dam as a dairy cow. )}v 

If, in addition, the choice of a sire is 
made on the milk and butter yields of 
his maternal ancesters, the certainty of 
breeding better cows “is made doubly 
sure.—Jonn A. Craté, Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Madison, 
Wis. 
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Salt for the Dairy. 


Salt should always be placed before 
the cattle in the dairy, and more than 
this, they should have a small propor- 
tion of salt in their feed every day. Prof. 
Jas. W. Robertson, of Guelph, Ontario, 
made a series of experiments which 
thoroughly convinced him that when 
the cows are denied salt for a week they 
will yield from 14 to nearly 18 per cent. 
less milk. In addition to this, the milk 
was of a very inferior quality, and such 
fluid will on an average turn sour in 24 
hours less time than milk taken from 
cows who are given a sufficient amount 
of salt, both animals receiving the same 
treatment. This makes us realize more 
fully than ever that it is the small things 
which count more than anything else. 
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We propose to give away 100,000 





watches as fast as our friends want them. 
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A Milk Test. ” ‘ 


It has long been a settled fact that 
the dairyman must have a definite 
knowledge of the butter and cheese 
producing properties of the individual 
cows of his herd. Without this knowl- 
edge he may go on breeding from a 
poor strain for years, Scientific dairy- 
ing has established one fact beyond 
a doubt, and that is that no one can es- 
timate the value of milk by its appear- 
ance. You may own a good cheese 
cow and lose money on her in a butter 
dairy ; it is equally true that it is need- 
less waste to make cheese from the milk 
of some fine butter cows. What we 
need to-day is a simple, accurate tester, 
the price of which is within the reach of 
every dairy farmer. The centrifugal 
machine in some form is generally ac- 
cepted as the most rapid and desirable. 

We give cuts of apparatus which in- 
clude all that is necessary for milk test- 
ing. It consists of a central axie around 
which revolve the pockets which hold 
the test bottles. 





Sa 

Yhe bottles are made of well an- 
nealed glass. They are five inches long 
and one inch in diameter. The throat 
is so graduated that it is possible to 
gage one per cent. of butter fat. 

The pipettes are rather short in stem. 
The larger one is for measuring milk, 
the smaller for measuring acid. 

In applying the test insert the lower 
end of large pipette into well-stirred 
milk, suck up the milk until the tube is 
filled a little above the mark; remove 
the lips and quickly place finger over 
the upper end, so the milk will not flow 
back. Very slowly loosen the finger 
until the milk reaches the mark, then 
press firmly again and take the pipette 
out of the vat. Slant the pipette and 
allow the milk to flow into the test bottle, 
blowing out the last drop. In complet- 
ing this test, two liquids are used. The 
first is made by mixing equal bulks of 
rectified amyl-alcohol and commercial 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, specific 
gravity, 1.16 or above. The second is 
ordinary commercial concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, specific gravity, 1.83. — 

















After the milk has been accurately 
measured and turned into the test bottle, 
the smaller pipette is filled with a mix- 
ture of alcohol and acid and added to the 
milk. The test bottle is then nearly filled 
with the sulphuric acid and shaken vigor- 
ously, until it is well mixed and the curd 
about dissolved. It is well to use a cork 
in these test bottles, to avoid accidents. 
The bottle is then filled up with the same 
sulphuric acid and put into the machine, 
where it is revolved from half a minute 
toa minute. The clear butter fat will 
be found in the neck of the bottle, and 
its volume represents the per cent. of fat 
in the milk. These machines are of 
numerous sizes and varieties, all good, 
so we cannot recommend any one in 
particular. No farmer interested in 
dairy products can afford to be without 


year. They vary in price from $27 to 
$50, according to size. They may be 
obtained from any establishment deal- 
ing in agricultural implements, with full 
instructions for their use. 
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Skimmings. 





Never brand an inferior grade of but- 
ter. 

Do not leave new milk standing in 
impure air. 

Feed well and steadily ;* not too much 
bulky food like straw, nor of highly con- 
centrated food. 

Cows exposed to the early and unex- 
pected cold snaps are the first to go dry. 
This is an especially important fact to 
Winter dairymen. 

The cow that gives milk which churns 
quickly is one for a breeder to keep. 
No one can make other than salvy but- 
ter if the milk has to be churned an 
hour or more. 

In feeding roots be very careful to 
have them as free as possible from clay 
or other gritty substances. A careful 
farmer digs these in dry weather. A 
good way to prepare this forage is to put 
it in a box and chop it with a spade. 

The Babcock Tester shows that the 
morning’s milk is richer than the even- 
ing’s. This is because no energy was 
expended during the night in exercise, 
and is a strong argument in the hands 
of those who believe in keeping up milch 
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one, as it will pay for itself the first |. 
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|, DEPARTMENT. 





We offer below a large assortment of house- 
hold articles for the special benefit of our lady 
readers. In the preparation of this list we had 
in view particularly the wants of* wife and 
daughters. In making up the assortment we 
have expended a great deal ef time and pains 
in the examination of the largest stocks of 
goods in the New York market. We have thus 

ecn able to secure many things not to be 
found at all in our country stores, and in all 
cases we have aimed to save our patrons at 
least 40 per cent, upon retail prices for the same 
class of goods. 

Everything here offered will be found to be of 
the very best quality and of the largest value 
for the respective prices given. will be 
noticed that we have given the price and post- 
age separate in the case of everything sent by 
muil. In those cases where postage is not 
naned, articles will be sent by express to the 
a oxgress office, except where it is stated 

In all cases where postage is given our patrons 
will understand that the article is mailable, and 
that we will send it —— when the specified 
postage is inclosed. In the case of these articles 
we charge nothing for the cost of packing and 
handling, but simply ask the average postage to 
reimburse us for the stamps required. 


LADIES’ SHOES. 
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No. 


No. 116— Ladies’ Bright Dongol 
: a W 
Boots ;, common-sense heel; nent to 8; nine 
A to E. Sent, postpaid, to any address to sub- 
scribers only 2.40 
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No. 117. 


No. 117—Ladies’ Extra Quality Bright Dongola 
Walking Boots; common-sense heel; patent- 
leather tip; sizes,2to8; widths, A to E. Worth 
2.75. Sent, postpaid, to any address to sub- 
ORD CII os so0n00ste: 60000600000000he ¥ 
State size and width when ordering. Sizes in 
stock, 2 to 8; widths, A to E. 

’ 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
These goods are only sent to subscribers of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER at these prices. 
All our underwear is well made of excellent 
quality muslin. The garments are all full sizes 


and widths 
Be sure to state size when ordering, 


iil CORSET COVERS. 
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~ A No. 118. 


No. 118 is a very handsome Cambric Corset 
Cover; V-neck; trimmed with Hamburg inser- 
tion embroidery and hemstitching. Postpaid to 
Bubscribers ODLY 20.05. ceeceecseeee cece eoceee 45c 
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No. 119. 


No. 119 is a neat Cambric Corset Cover; neck 
and yoke handsomely trimmed with Hamburg 
embroidery and tucking. Postpaid to sub- 
BCFIDETS ONLY..... cece cccccccccvce sens cccece 60c 








No. 1°C is a fine quality Cambric Corset Cover; 
V-shaped neck ; bemGecmely trimmed with fine 
Hamburg embroidery and feather stitching. 
Postpaid to subscribers — Soee cece ccsceos 85c 

For Corset Covers state bust measurement; 
sizes in stock, 32 to 42 bust. 


MUSLIN DRAWERS. 
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No. 128. 
No. 128 is Ladies Muslin Drawers, with cambric 
ruffle and cluster tucking. Prepaid to any ad- 
dress to subscribers Only...-.-s.eeeeeeeesers 





Cc 
State length, and whether open or closed are 
wanted, 





>». NICHT ROBES. 
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No. 121 is a Muslin Night Dress; Mott 1 
bard yoke; well made; full width aa Geen 
Postpaid to subscribers only............... 850 
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~* No. 122. x _ * 

No. 122 is a very neat Muslin Night Robey 
yoke tucked and trimmed with fice Hamburg 
embroidery and tucks; deep cuffs trimmed in 
Hamburg edge; full width and length. Poste 
pad tosubscribers only..... $1.16 

Be sure to send size of neck. “ 


WHITE WALKING SKIRTS. | 
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No. 123 is a neat Muslin Skirt, with flot coe 
and cluster tucking. Sent, postpaid, to ¢ub- 
DONTE GIO 500.00 000000000006 000660-00008 «+ T6e6 
State length when ordering. 



























































Ne. 124. 


No. 124 is a fine Muslin Walking Skirt, with 
bandsome ruffle of embroidery at bottom and 
cluster of tucks above. Sent, postpaid, to any 


address to subscribers only ...........eeees 90c 

No. 125 is same. of better quality and with 
deeper flounce. Postpaid to subscribers for 
only PITTTTITITIMILTITITI TITEL ry) $1 








LADIES’ CHEMISES. 








No. 126. 

No. 126 is a Ladies Muslin Chem/se. trimmed 
with machine torchon lace and Ha rg ety 
broidery ; very handsome and showy garmen® 
Postpaid to subscribers only .--- +» 690 
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No. 127. 


No. 127 is a Muslin Chemise, with pointed yore 
of fine Hamburg embroidery. Postpaid to 50! 
scribers onl T6560 
State size when ordering. 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUIT. 
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No. 23. 


Pretty tailor-made suit of all wool, flannel or sacking 
tloth phan neatly bound with braid, and three rows 09 
tkirt; colors tan, blue, gray, and black. Skirts42 ne 





long, ‘bust measurement 32 to 44inches. Price... 3 
Postage 25c, 
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FEEDING FOR EGGS. 


A Successful Poultryman Tells How he 
Secures Them in the Winter. 


Eprror American Farmer: Much 
has been written in regard to feeding 
fowls in Winter to obtain the greatest 
possible number of eggs when prices are 
always highest. Every person has a 
plightly different way and pet theories of 
their uwn, but the following method has 
always given me satisfactory resulta. I 
swould impress upon the minds of those 
‘who desire a well-filled egg basket in 
Winter the necessity of warm, dry, and 
sunny quarters for the fowls. I empha- 
size “dry,” for of the two evils a cold 
henhouse is to be preferred to a damp 
one. The latter is a death trap to fowls. 
Artificial heat is not necessary, a degree 
of warmth sufficient to prevent the bird’s 
combs from being frosted is all that is 
required. 

For their morning feed I give a warm 
mash made as follows: One part boiled 
and mashed vegetables (small potatoes, 
beets, turnips or carrots, any or all are 
ggood ), one part cornmeal or ground corn 
and oats, one part bran, one part barley 
meal. All this is mixed up with boiling 
water in common pails or buckets, the 
last thing before I retire at night, and 
the pails are covered with a cloth to re- 
tain the heat. It should be mixed as 
stiff as possible, not sloppy. Two or 
three times a week a tablespoonful of 
cayenne pepper is added to the mash. 
The barley meal is not necessary if it 
cannot be easily obtained. This mash, 
if properly made with boiling water, will 
retain its heat all night, and should be 
fed while warm as early in the morning 
as possible. A handful of pounded 
charcoal added to the mash occasionally 
is heneficial. Twice a week, instead of 
the mashed vegetables, I substitute clover 
hay or rewen cut in half inch lengths. 
Every farmer or poultryman should pro- 
vide a quantity of second crop clover for 
his fowls. It is a great egg producer. 

For the noon feed whole grain is best, 
either barley, oats, wheat or buckwheat. 
It should be scattered among straw, chaff 
or litter of any kind in order to give the 
fowls needed exercise in scratching for 
it. Exercise is one essential to a well- 
filled exg basket. 

At night any of the above-mentioned 

ins are good, but I feed whole corn 
or the evening meal about five times a 
week. Some writers do not advise the 
use of corn, but I have never observed 
any injurious effects from it, if fed ju- 
diciously. Asa rule, the larger and less 
active breeds, such as Brahmas and 
Cochins, should be fed less corn than 
the more active breeds, such as Min- 
orcas and Hamburgs. 

In addition to the above, pure water 
thould be given daily, and the birds 
should have access to ground oyster 
shells and pounded crockery or gravel. 
When confined in Winter quarters the 
birds are deprived of the bugs and in- 
sects which they obtain in Summer, and | 
animal food should be provided in some 
form. For asmall flock of a dozen or 
s0 the scraps from the kitchen table will 
be sufficient. Fresh-cut bone is the best 
animal food extant, and a few dollars 
invested in a bone cutter will be money 
well spent to those who keep any con- 
tiderable number of fowls. The Web- 
ster & Hannum bone cutter is the best 
machine I know of for converting bones 
into an edible form for fowls. ° 

Green food is greatly relished by 
fowls in Winter. It can be easily fur- 
nished by partly-decayed apples, squash, 
or pumpkins thrown into their pens. A 
good plan is to suspend a cabbage by a 
string from the roof, just high enough 
so they be obliged to jump for it. 

The secret of a good supply of eggs 














- Winter, if secret it be, is to give as 
uch of a variety of food as possible, 
and provide a way for fowls to exercise 
y compelling them to scratch among 
chaff or litter for the grain that is given 
them. A little extra care and feed is 
all that is required to make the fowls 
he most profitable stock on the farm.— 
mERY 8S. Pvcn, Utica, N. Y. 


American Buff Leghorn Club. 


The American Buff Leghorn Club 
ill hold its annual meeting at Mechanics’ 
Tall, Worcester, Mass., Thursday, Feb. 
2, 1893, at 3 p.m. There is over $65 
in cash specials offered on Buff Leghorns. 
All members and all wishing to become 
members are earnestly requested to be 
resent. Dr. E. A. Sheldon, President, 
swego, N. Y. A. W. Gardiner, Secre- 
tary, Springfield, Mass. 





Poultry Topics. 


No class of fowls can be kept more 
cheaply than geese at any season of the 
year. They like all kinds of vegetables, 
and thrive well in Winter on apples 
and clover hay. They are really profit- 
able to keep about the farm. 


Pullets if kept separated from the 
male birds during cold weather when 
mated up in February are more likely 
to prove better layers and remain vig- 
orous longer than those kept in a gen- 
eral flock the Winter through. There 
is no question in my mind of the value 
of this practice. It is also done with 
pipes of high breeding with good re 
ults, 


Read our great watch offer on another 
ge and get up a club of six. 











The Drinking Fountains. 


Cold weather is the hardest.time of 
the year for the poultry raiser. It being 
the most profitable for the production of 
eggs, it behooves him to pay close atten- 
tion to his fowls by looking after their 
comfort, feed, and drinking water. The 
last named often proves a bugbear to 
the beginner, and it is for his benefit 
that this is written. 








FIG. 1. 


The varieties of fowls which have 
long wattles and combs, like the Brown 
Leghorn, are the ones most troubled ; 
their combs or wattles get wet in drinking, 
freeze, and the consequence is that they 
will have to be cut off: This, of course, 
mars the -beauty of the fowl, and the 
best way to go about the iatter is to 
take steps to prevent them freezing. 
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In Fig. 1 we have what a good many 
people use to supply the drinking water. 
The fowls in drinking from this are very 
apt to get their combs or wattles wet. 
The difficulty is somewhat overcome by 
using boards to cover the receptacle, as 
shown by Fig.2. In this case the fowls 
only have four small apertures at which 
to secure water. When this is used the 
pan should be well filled and kept 60, 
as the fowls cannot reach deep down. 





Fic. 3. 


Fig. 3 is a smpller “pan with an in- 
verted can—often an empty tomato or 
corn can is used—at which the fowls 
can safely drink. The can has a small 
hole near the bottom, is filled with water 
and quickly inverted; the water will 
rise to a certain hight in the pan and re- 
main at that distance. Fig. 4 is an 











earthenware vessel with a small aperture, 
below which is a trough-like arrange- 
ment. It is a rather good fountain and 
ean be bought at a low price, 35 cents 
per gallon vessel. Fig. 5 is a V-shaped 
trough arrangement, which is quite 
largely used. The fountain should not 
be over two inches wide to be of use in 
cold weather. It is made by hollowing 
a billet of wood, and is preferred by 
many poultrymen to other drinking 
fountains. 





FIG. 5. 


With all these fountains care should 
be used. If the fowls be watered three 
times a day it is a sufficiency. If the 
water be allowed to remain in the fount- 
ains it is apt to freeze, and this is liable 
to result in the bursting (Fig. 4). 





We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them. 





Marketing eggs and dressed poultry 
in new baskets, surrounded with clean 
linen, means better sales and quicker ac- 
complished than if you lack the neatness 
of display with identically the same 
articles. F’armers who practice cleanli- 
ness shows in outward appearance the 
kind of a farmer he is. Pride in some 
things, even about a farm, has its good 
results and ultimate reward. Don’t be 
slovenly ; it is easy to form the habit, and 
harder to break from it. 

apinticecmensliiiamomeitiiies 

Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 





We notice that the present market 
quotations on cold storage eggs is 30 and 
35 cents per dozen. The farmer who 
stored in dry salt several thousand 
dozen when eggs were plentiful last 
Spring, selling at 10 and 12 cents per 
dozen, is now reaping his profit. Many 
pack eggs in salt during the late Spring 
and they remain fresh over Winter. 
They should be packed with the small 
end down and imbedded thoroughly 
without touching one another. 





THE ORCHARD. 
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Cullings. 5 
All Russian apples are said to do well: 
in Vermont. 
Both plum and pear trees do best on 
a sandy clay loam, richly fertilized, and 
given clean cultivation. 


Young chestnut trees are being planted 


in New Jersey in large areas, and nut 
culture will soon be an established in- 
dustry in our country. ' 

The Kieffer pear has wonderful keep- 
ing and canning qualities, and it is said 
that it may be shipped around the world 
if necessary to find a market. 


Somebody has said that if the seeds of 
apples and pears are planted in a flower 
when the fruit is eaten they will be 
arge enough to plant out the next Sum- 
mer or Fall. : 

The peach trees of the country cover 
507,000 acres, and the value of the crop 
is $76,000,000. Upward of $90,000,000 
were found invested in peach growing in 
the census year. ' 

The birch advances nearer the North 
Pole than any other tree, and the spruce 
is not far behind it. No evergreens 
were seen in North Greenland by the 
Peary expedition. The spruce has been 
found on the islands north of the Lena 
River as far as 75 degrees. 

The California orange crop is reported 
to be very heavy and unusually satisfac- 
tory. The damage by wind and frost 
will not, so far, exceed five per cent. of 
the total crop, which will probably be 
fully 7,000 carloads, as against 2,800 
last season and 4,600 the season pre- 
vious. 

Someone says, with regard to kero- 
sene emulsion, that it is something to be 
prepared and handled with care, or it 
will work more harm than good. This 
is quite true. It is possible to make it 
so that it will efiectually kill insects and 
fungus diseases, and at the same time 
kill the tree or shrub or whatever it is 
applied to. 
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About Apple Culture. 


Mr. Samuel Hartwell, of Lincoln, 
Mass., read an interesting article on 
apple culture at a meeting of Boston 
Market Growers. He brought up some 
excellent points, among which are the 
following: ; 

“No one should undertake the grow- 
ing of apples who does not have a natu- 
ral liking for the details of such work ; 
as for himself, he took great pleasure in 
attending to the wants of his orchard, 
and feund it much pleasanter as well as 
more profitable to grow and pick a bar- 
rel of apples than a barrel of potatoes. 

“ Apples need good, well-drained land; 
they are not very particular as to the 
soil they grow in; almost any good land 
will answer, if not wet nor too poor. 

“The region in which the apple 
thrives best is between latitude 40 de- 
grees and 45 degrees, so that we are 
about in the middle of the apple zone, 
and our climate and soil are admirably 
adapted to growing it in perfection. 

“In planting an orchard it pays well 
to buy good, thrifty trees, and to buy 
them of a responsible nurseryman who 
is careful in keeping different v@griteies 
correctly labeled. The best trees are the 
cheapest to buy in the end, even if they 
do cost a little more at the start. Poor 
trees are dear at any price. * * * 

“ He would plant 35 to 40 feet apart, 
and plant some crop, such as. potatoes or 
beets, between the rows for a few years 
till the trees begin to spread 680 as to 
shade the land. When setting the trees 
he liked to trim the bruised roots a little 
with a knife, and to spread out the roots 
well in the ground, throwing earth be- 
tween them. Be careful to set the trees 
in straight rows both ways so that the 
cultivator can work both ways and the 
orchard may have a neat appearance; 
put no manure near the roots; tread the 
loam around them after planting. * * * 

“ The trees should be pruned yearly so 
as to have a spreading head high enough 
for a horse to walk under them, and yet 
low enough to be easily picked with a 
ladder 18 feet long. Pruning may be 
done at any season, but he liked to do it 
on pleasant days in Winter and early 
Spring, when there are no leaves to ob- 
struct the view of the branches, and when 
there is likely to be more leisure time 
for doing the work properly. He would 
select such varieties as are well known to 
suit the locality as to soil and market, 
bearing in mind that a good orchard, 
well cared for, will last for a lifetime, 
and therefore that it pays well to do 
everything in a thorough and business 
like way.” 





Mulching. 

Mulching is practiced to some extent, 
but it is believed that the real advan- 
tages are not fully understood. A writer 
has said that after many years he finds 
the advantages greater than he had 
formerly supposed possible. Some of 
the benefits may be stated as follows: 
It adds to the humidity of the soil and 


very greatly retards evaporation of moist- | 


ure. When of considerable thickness it 
keeps down weeds, and when the soil is 
not hard, saves some hoeing. When 
mulch is applied to raspberries, goose- 
berries, and blackberries, its beneficial 





effects are equal to the difference between | 


a good yield and a complete failure. In 
some instances mulching has been ap- 


ENTOWPLOGY. 


A Practical Scienee-“Which Maryland 
and Other Farmegs Should Study. 
Eprror AMERICAN FaRMeEr: It was 

formerly the common, opinion among 

farmers and __a erent men y other people 
that Entomolgy, or the study of insects, 
was a very profitleas'#ocation, or even 

a useless pasttim@’ and that “bug- 

hunters” were gaiérally men of little 

common sense, andl f little use to the 
world except for the‘athusement of the 
small boy who followed him about out 
of curiosity. But that time has happily 
passed away along with many other 
mistaken notions of a by-gone genera- 
tion. Entomology now takes high rank 
everywhere along with the sisterhood of 
sciences; and Economic Entomology, 
of the study of injurious and beneficial 
insects, and the meanis of preventing the 
destruction of crops, is one of the most 
practical to the agriculturist and _horti- 
culturist. This statement will have 
more force when it is remembered that 
insects annually destroy two or three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
crops in this country, half or three- 

fourths of which could be saved at a 

trifling cost The writer has seen whole 

fields of wheat, corn, and other crops 

totally destroyed by these little foes. A 

thousand dollars’ loss in a single County 

is no uncommon thing in many States. 

Maryland is by no means exempt. My 

own observations have led me to believe 

that last year many thousands of dollars 
were sacrificed to these little enemies, 
sometimes small in size but immense in 
numbers. For example, one prominent 
farmer wrote last Spring that he had 
lost about 50 acres of clover from the 
ravages of the clover-leaf beetle, an in- 
sect which has usually not been very in- 
jurious in this State heretofore. But 
this year it was plentiful on the grounds 
of the Maryland Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station. Also, from 
many parts of the State and bordering 

Counties of Virginia came reports of 

great damage to the strawberry crop by 

a little beetle scarcely more than a tenth 

of an inch long. One man who is a 

large tomato grower wrote that half his 

early tomatoes were destroyed by the to- 
mato worm. It was very injurious to 
early tomatoes in this County, and later 

did serious damage to corn by eating 

into the green ears: > Great damage 

was done by several insects, especially 
late in the season, to @ number of crops 
on the State Ix per?ment Station grounds. 

Certain crops which Were being experi- 

mented upon were %¢ badly injured that 

not only was the ¢rép itself greatly 
damaged but the results of the experi- 
ments rendered netirly valueless. 

The injury is generally far more than 
we suppose. A tenth! of the crop is 
often or, we may say, generally de- 
stroyed by insects, and we take but 
little notice of it,"yet 1f'a tax of 10 per 
cent. were levied upon a man’s crop for 
the support of the Gtvérnment, or ever 
the education of his-children, he would 
not submit to it so graciously as he does 
in paying his tithe to the insects; and, 
besides, the greater part of this loss can 
be prevented at a trifling cost. But it 
requires a knowledge of the life, history, 
and habits of insects, and many farmers 
are not willing to devote sufficient time 
ta the subject to successfully combat 
their insect foes. However, farmers’ 
sons and farmers’ daughters might 
readily-enter upon the fascinating study 
of insect life, and there is no better time 
than the Winter to begin by reading 
one or two good books upon the subject. 

Maryland seems somewhat behind her 
sister States with regard to the attention 
given to entomology by the State. In 
about 35 other States entomologists 
are employed in connection with the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations or 
Colleges, and some of the States employ 
an entomologist besides. Some have 
had entomologists for a score of years, 
and have paid them good salaries. But 
Maryland is doing almost nothing in 
this line. Last year the writer prepared 
one bulletin on “ Wheat Insects” for the 
Experiment Station, and gave practical 
instruction to the junior and senior 
classes in the Maryland Agricultural 
College. But no provision has been 
made for continuing the work at the 
College or Station, yet the hordes of in- 
sects will still go marching on. If in- 
struction were given in Economic Ento- 
mology to the students of agriculture in 
the State Collége, and careful experi- 
ments carried on at the Station, and the 
results published in bulletins or the 
agricultural press of the State, many 
thousands of dollars could be saved to 
the farmersannually, The entomologist 
could also give practical talks or ad- 
dresses befure the farmers’ institutes, and 
thus help to disseminate the results of 
his investigations—E. W. Doran, Ph. 
D., College Park, Md. 
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Read our great wateh offer on another 
page and get up a club of six. 


What Kerosene Emulsion Has Done. 
In an address by-8. A. Forbes before 
the Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists he said: “ Keros¢ne emulsion has 
been fully studied as to methods of prepa- 
ration with various; kinds of soap, hard 
and soft, and with k, by Cook, of 
Michigan; has been“ysed with success by 
Fletcher, of Canada,-for the cabbage 
plutella; by Fer of Massachusetts, 
on the red spider; by Dy. Jabez Fisher, 
of the same State, for the pear iree psylla; 





plied to sweet corn and pole beans after | by Richman, in Utah, for the cabbage 


the first hoeing with distinct success. 
But a mulch need not be confined to 
Summer practice. Its application in 
Winter prevents frequent freezing and 
thawing, and is therefore especially bene- 
ficial in the case of Fall set vines, plants, 
trees, and shrubs, which adds very much 
to successful Fall planting. Do not for 
get to mulch where it is desirable. 





Boys, you can get a good watch and 
chain for nothing if you will send us a 
club of only six subscribers for one year, 
at 50 cents each. 


| 





flea beetle, and by Osborn, in Iowa, for 
plant lice of all descriptions. Applied 
to the asparagus beetle by Smith, in 
New Jersey, it killed a large part of the 
larve, but not the eggs. A notable idea 
in the application of kerosene has been 


| worked out by Goff, the experiment 


station horticulturist in Wisconsin, who 
bas devised a pump and nozzle by which 
kerosene and water are mixed immedi- 
ately at the nozzle in any desired pro- 
portions, and thrown out as a fine spray 
without the necessity of previous emulsi- 
fication.” 
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THE MARKETS. 
: Wool. 


Boston, Jan. 25.-The market is on a firmer 
basis, and more activity is reported. The feel- 
in the market is that Taove fe littic chance of 
values weakening, and at the close the general 
tendency was toward higher prices. ~Manufac- 
turers are busy, and the mills are consuming a 
large amount of wool, sending buyers into the 
market frequenly for the raw material. Holders 
of woolare very confident, and there is no doubt 
butthat the towest prices have been paid for 
wool during this clip, and the future to them is 
full of promise. The importations from abroad 
will not be large, and it is well known that the 
my in the country is not large. 

he leading feature of the market has been 
the tirmness shown by the holders of fine washed 
fleeces aud the higher prices obtained. A bet- 
ter demand is also reported. 

Territory wools of all kinds have had a good 
demand, and prices are on a good, steady basis. 
Buyers are trying to break the market, and 
claim that immense stocks of these wools are 
held by manufacturers, and that a portion of 
these —_ are coming back on the market, 
but the mills continue to buy right along: 
While prices are no higher, they are on a stead- 
icr basis, and holders are showing more confi- 
dence. Pulled wools are selling well at steady 
prices. 

Australian wools are firm and steady, and are 
having a good sale. No change is reported in 
carpet wools. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—No. 1 fi 
33u3t; X and X and above, 28a29c; XX and X 
and :bove, 29a3lc. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, etc.—Michigan X, 27a 
27ic; Michigan No.1, 32a33c; New York, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont X, %c; New York 
and New Hampshire No. }, 2c. 

Combing—Keutucky ¢-blood, 26ja27c; Ken- 
tucky }-blood, 26a27c; Indiana and Missouri 
+-blood, 2%6e; Indiana and Missouri {-blood, 26c; 
No. 1 Ohio, 36c; No. 2 Ohio, 34c; No. 1 Michi- 
gan, 55c; No. 2 Michigan, 2a33ec. 

Delaine Wools—Ohio, ®c; Michigan fine, 29a 





Territory Wools—Montana fine, l5al7c; Mon- 
tana fine medium, 18a2lce; Montana No. 2 me- 
dium, 2a2ic; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado 
fine, 13al5c; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado 
medium, 16219¢c; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado 
No. 2 medium, 20a22e. 

Southern Clothing Wools—Georgia, 254a26c; 
Kentucky }-blood clothing, 26a26ic; Missouri an 
Indiana, 26c: Kentucky {-blood clothing, 26¢a27; 
Missouri and Indiana, 26a26ic. 

Texas and Southern Wools—Texas Spring me- 
dium 2 months), 2la22c; Texas Spring fine, 18a 
20c; Texas Spring fine (six to cight months), 17 
a19c; Texas Spring medium (six toeight months), 
19 2le; Texas Fall, 17a20c. 

Kansas and Nebraska Wools—Fine, Malic; 
medium, 18a20c; carpet, Mal4c. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Wools— Mich- 
igan and Ohio fine unwashed, 18220c; Ohio and 
Pennsylvanix unmerchantable, 22a%3c; Michi- 
gan unmerchantable, Wa2Ic. 

Pulled Wools, Scoured Basis—A supers, 48a52c; 
B supers, atic; C supers, 30a37c; extras and 
fine A supers, 53258c ; fine combing pulled, 00a53c; 
combing pulled, 40u45c. 

California Wools—Spring northern, 20a24c; 
middle county Spring, l7al%c; southern defect- 
ive, 12al6e; free Northern Fall, 17a20c; South- 
ern do, l2alic; defective, 9alic. 

Oregon Wools—Eastern, fair, lialic; choice, 
Iial9e; valley, Daze. 

Australians Wools, Scoured Basis— Combing, 
super, 72a75c; do, good, 68a72c; do, average, 6a 
683 clothing. 62a67c; crossbred, fine, GOuf2c; do, 
medium, 56a60c; Queensland combing, 62u63c; do, 
clothing, 60a62c; lambs’ wool, 60a72c. 

Montevideo wools, nominal 27}a30c for fair to 
choice. 

Cape Wools, 26a29%ec, as to quality. 

Carpet Wools— Aleppo, Malic: Angora, 13a 
lhe; Assyrian, 12/al3c; Cordova, l6aiéjc, Valpa- 
raisa, lic; Donskoi Autumns, 19¢; combings, 
24a26c; cardings, nominal. 20a22c; greasy, la 
l4e; Bokhara, 124n13¢c; Khorassan fleece 22a224; 
East India, nominal; Bagdad, white, 25a26c for 
ehoice and 23 -24c for ordinary; do, fawn, 22a%e; 
do, colored, 20a2!c for choice and 19a20c for or- 
dinary; China carpet, l4al5c; do, Fall, 18; Karadi, 
18a20c; Mossoul, 20a22c; Scotch, l7al8c; camel's 


hair, l2}al3ic. 
Cotton. 

LiverPoo.r, Jan. 27.—American middling, 1. 
m. c., January, + 5-4a5 5-64, sellers: January 
and February. 5 4-64, sellers; February and 
Marc), 5 4:64, sellers; March and April, 5 5-64 
buyers; April and May, 5 6-64a5 7-44; May and 
June, 58-64, buyers; June and July, 59-64a5 10-64; 
July and August, 5 11-64, buyers; August and 
September, 5 11-64, buyers. Futures closed 
steady. 

New York, Jan. 27.—Spot cotton closed quiet; 
middling uplands, 9}: middling Orleans, 9}: low 
middling, 9 1-16; G. O., 8 §; sales, 131 bales. 
Futures closed steady : sales, 220,500. January, 
9.31; February, 9.52; March. 9.44; April, 9.52; 
May, 9.60; June, 9.66; July, 9.71; August, 9.75; 
Septeinber, 9.51; October. 9.34; November, 9.24. 

BALTIMORE, Jan, 27.—Middling, 10ic. 


Grain. 


The market for wheat has been very steady 
during the past two weeks all over the country 
though somewhat quict. Since our last report, 
however, there has been a decided decrease in 
the price. The fact is now well-known that the 
crop is less thn that of last year and it is esti- 
mated that the total yield will not exceed 500,- 
606,000 commercial bushels. More than this the 
fact has been developed that a bushel of this 
year’s wheat is one pound lighter than that of 
the preecding, the weight being 57 and 58 bushels 
respectively. The estimated yield was 516,000,- 
00 bushels on the field ; but the lightness of the 
crop will make it equal 490,000,000 c mmercial 
bushels. We quote: 

Ngw-Yor«, Jan. 28.—Wheat—No. 2 red Sic in 
store wail elevator, 8c afloat, 82c free on board, 
No. 1 Morthern, 8ife; No. 1 hard, 89c; No. 2 
Northe 8240; No. 3 Spring, 78ic. 

Corn—No. 2 544a553c elevator, 55ja56ic afloat, 
ungraded, mixed, d4jn54tic. 

Oats—Spot prices— No. 238ic, No.2 white, 42¢c ; 
No. 2 Chic :go, 3%e; No. 3 37ic, No.3 white, 40c ; 
mixed, Western, 38}a40c, white, do, 40a46ic, white 
State, 40athtc. 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 28.—Wheat firm; No. 2, red, 
spot. and January, 78a78ic: February, 78ia78c ; 
Sas, Slin8lfe; steamer, No. 2 red, 74ic bid; 
milling wheat, T5a80c. 

Corn—Strong ; mixed, spot, S2ja52fc; January, 
hc bid; February, 5ladlic; March, 50ja50$c; May. 
Alfaf2c; steamer, mixed, 50fa5ic; white and 
yellow corn by sample, S2a53c. , 

Oats—Quiet but steady ; No.2 white, Western, 
41a42%e; No. 2, mixed, do, 38a38ic. 

Kye firm; No. 2 65e. 


Stock. 

In the stock markets cattle and sheep seem to 
be in plenty, but there is still a great scarcity of 
hogs, and good prices are still to be had for the 
latter. e New York market for cattle was 
firm and higher, while the Chicago and 8t. Louis 
markets were steady. The New York market 
for hogs was lower, but the prices at the other 
two were higher. Sheep and lambs are steady. 
We quote: 

New York, Jan. 28.—Cattle—Native steers 
$3.90a5 per 100 pounds. Bulls and cows, $203.60 
per 100 pounds. Dressed beef ix steady at 8a9c 
per pound. 

Calves—Receipts 339 head; market is firm. 
Veals $929 per 100 pounds; grassers a$3.50. 
Western calves, $3.0a3,75. 

Sheep and Lambs~—-Receipts 4,446 head, market 
steady; sheep $4a5.75 per 100 pounds. Lambs 
$6.35.6.65. 

Hogs—$7.50a7.8 per 100 pounds. _ 

CuicaGco, Jan. 28 —Cattle—Native, $5.60a6; 
others, $4.25a5. Cows, $33.80 per 100 pounds, 

Hogs—Packers and mixed, $4.7527.80; prime, 
heavy, and butchers’ weights. $7.90a8.15; light, 
$727.65; skips and pigs. $4.75a7.25. 

Sheep—Natives, $3.75n6: Westerns, $5.Wa5.25 
Lambs, $404 75 per pound. 

St. Louis, Jan. 23.—Cattle—Natives, $3.50a3.75 ; 
choice, native stecrs, _—_. bees and Indian 
steers, $3 504.25 per 100 pounds. — 

aes. $7.45a7.80; packing, $7.10a7.60; 
light, $7a7.50 per 100 pounds, — 

Sheep—Native muttons, $525.50 per 100 pounds, 


Horses. 


New York, Jan. 27.—The market this week 
was a trifle more active than last, at prices 
about the same. Light-harness horses in fair 
demand atquotations. Quite a numberof sales 
reported of express teams and draft horses. 
No demand for saddlers or streeters. Prices 
were: 





per 100 pounds. 





Draft WOrses..oossccccscssccessecee sevce $150a$300 
Carringe teams ...6....ceeeceeeeeeceeees 250a 750 
Express teams.......+-++- +e +» 250a 600 
Saddlers .......- eeee 2508 650 
Roadsters..... sees 150a 350 
StreCters ....e.eeeeee wee oc coccecccecccoe 90a 
Poultry and Eggs. 
LIVE. 

Spring chickens, local, per pound... 2a 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound......--.+» la 18 
Ducks, N.J., N. Y,, and Penn., pe 
o.. '. 920000 e6eoee cee tee eeeeees ° = | 

ucks, Western, per pair....-.....++- 75a 
Geese, Western, per pair,.....+..++++- $1 50a 1 87 
Pigeons, per pair......-..+.seeee sees » Da 8 

DRESSED. 

Turkeys, Jersey, good to fancy, 

per oun bnbb ee 46senedese cossceensees léa 16} 
Chickens, Philidelphia, per pound,.. l6a 18 
Chickens, Jersey, per pound......... 3a 15 
Chickens, State and Pennsylvania, 

PEP POUNA.....cceecececceeceeseeeeees l2a M4 
Chickens, Western, per pound....... lla 13 
Fowls, State and Western, per 

POU ...ceccccccceecceccceesececceees lia 18 
Ducks, fair to fancy, per pound..... 2a «(16 
Geese, near by, fancy, per pound.... lai 14 
Geese, Western, common to good, 

POP POUNG.....ceceeccceeeceseeeceveee 9a «12 
Capons, Western, per pound......... lia 19 
Capons, Philadelphia, per pound..... 18a 23 
Squabs, white, per dozen......+..++++ 00a 4 50 
Squabs, dark, per dozen..........++++ 3 00a .. 

EGGS. 
State and Pennsylvania, new laid. 

SO ML. on s0ccbe cebedesteheeteseneeset 29a 30 
Western, fresh collections, best....... +» 2a 29 
Southern, best collections, best........++ 2a .. 
Limed, per dozen...........seeeeeeeee ecoee Sha 25 


Butter and Cheese. 


New YorK, Jan. 28, 


Creamery, State, Fall made, tubs, best.. 3a .. 
Creamery, Western, separator, extras.. 

Creamery, Western, June extras......+ «- 
State dairy, half tubs and pails, extras .. a 
Western, immition creamery, firsts .... Ba 
Western factory, June, firkins.......... 18a 
Western factory, fresh extras ....ecee. 24 & 


RUSE S 





CHEESE, 


State factory, full cream, Fall made, 

Weiss, TAMCT. «20.0 vcaccess socces eeeccece Wa. 
Pennsylvania skims .....+:-+ PRCT Ee 

Sundries. 

Nuts—Peanuts firm; quoted at 4ic for new A 
hand-picked, and 2}a34 for farmers; Spanish 
shelled freely offered at 3fa4c fur No. 1 new; 
No. 2, 2ic; vgs No.1 shelled at 2a3c, and 
No.2 at 2c. ery few hickory nuts here; de- 
mand quiet at $2a2.50 per bushel; mixed old 
and new and all old neglected, 

Beeswax—Steady; Southern quoted at 26a26ic 
for large lete. , 

Honey—Very dull for comb honey, at 8al5c 
per pound, as to color and style of package. 


~ 
> 


Wild Horses in America. 


A number of wild horses have been 
captured by cattlemen in the vicinity of 
Rushville, Neb. They were a band of 
genuine wild horses, which are known 
to be the last of that kind of animals in 
that part of the State. Seven or eight 
years ago, about the time the range cat- 
tle were leaving arid settlers were begin- 
ning to come in, several small bunches 
were known to be in the sand hills, but 
they all, with the exception of these, 
disappeared. The existence of the bunch 
captured has been known to the cattle- 
men for several years past, and frequent 
attempts have been made to capture 
them, but always heretofore without 
success. ‘They were found to be wilder 
than deer or antelope when an occasional 
sight of them was had, and took to their 
heels at the first suspicion of the presence 
of a human being in their vicinity. In 
this instance thcir capture was carefully 
planned and they were stealthily sur- 
rounded by a large force of mounted men 
and forced into the cattle corral of Chris 
Mosler,aranchman. They are fair sized, 
well built, and extremely viscious. 








Boys, you can get a good watch and 
chain for nothing if you will send us a 
club of only six subscribers for one year, 
at 50 cents each. 





Cinnamon Kills Germs. 


After prolonged research and experi- 
ment in Pasteur’s laboratory, M. Cham- 
berland is reported to have come to the 
conclusion that no living germ of disease 
can resist the antiseptic power of essence 
of cinnamon for more than a few hours. 
It destroys microbes as effectively, if not 
as rapidly, as corrosive sublimate.. Even 
the scent of it is fatal, and M. Chamber- 
land holds that a decoction of cinnamon 
ought to be taken freely by persons liv- 
ing in places affected by typhoid or 
cholera. There is nothing new in all 
this. In the oldest known medical pre- 
scriptions for infectious diseases cinna- 
mon was @ prominent ingredient, and 
it was in great request during the plague 
of London. 





PARLOR SET 45c. 


PENS Oe 
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Do You Want a Horticultural Paper? 


WE WILL SEND 


The American Farmer and The Farm 
and Vineyard One Year 
for 50 Cents. 


The Farm and Vineyard is a 20-page quarterly, de 
voted to the Orchard, Vineyard, and Garden. 
Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 


Opinions rendered “ to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to paten 
promptly attended to. 
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CHILD’S SET. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Send for 67-Page Pamphiet. 
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No. 113. 
NolBisa Benstiy-gieted. three-piece child’s set— knife, fork, and spoon—of flowered design 


neat, stylish pattern. 


his is not a toy set, but one for xctual use at the table by a child up to 14 


years of age. Sent carefully packed in as rong box, postpaid, to any address ...... eee ce cers 50c 


AWATCGH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, $I.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUG, 


NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Can Seeure them Anywhere Else, 








THE FACE. 


In order to put THE AMERICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the extension of a subscription list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous ex pense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub- 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


We first offered this great premium in our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 


chain, limiting the time to 30 days. 


The demand for them has come by thousands. 


We 


find that they cannot. be produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 
obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


DESCRIPTION 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 


OF THE WATCH: 


It need only be wound 


once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it, 
It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. 
The watch is two inches in diameter and fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 


heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
beveled glass crystal. The case is polished 
and lacquered to resemble gold. This mate- 
rial is frequently advertised as oreide or fire 
gilt. The chain, which is not shown in the 
cut, is gilt also, which sells at retail in the 
country from fifteen to twenty-five cents. A 
small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entjre year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee to 
return at once money received from anyone 
for this combination if the subscriber is not 
satisfied with his bargain. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 





THE WORKS. 


and only 10 cents additional mony to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address a? 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


once 
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AN ELEPHANT PERFORMANCE. 


judden and Unexpected Ending of an 
Acrobatic Feat. 


a 

















—Judge. 


Surprising Results. 

“What’s the matter, dear asked 
Mr. Justwed as he came into the house 
and found his wife crying as if her heart 
would break. 

“TI am so discouraged,” she sobbed. 

“What has bothered my little wife?” 

“T worked all the afternoon making 
custard pics, because I knew you were so 
fond of them, and—and” 

Here she began weeping hysterically 

ain. 

“ And what, darling?” 

“And they turned out to be sponge 
cakes.” — Buffalo Express. 
ben 


Extravagant. 





9” 





“TI tell Fitzpercy that he ought not 
to hide his light under a bushel,” said 


Dinwiddie. 


“ That’s right,” assented Shingiss. “It | 


A 
“heey be plenty large enough.” 
urg Chronicle. 


La. 
> 


would be a great waste of material. 
pint cu 
— Pitts 
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It was a Buffalo girl of very uncertain 

— is reported to have said that 

_“ Where singleness is bliss, ‘tis folly to 
Wives! ”—Buffalo Quips. 


C 


_ 


A Four-Sighted Man. 
Wagg—Do you know, I think that 
Batley is a singularly foresighted man. 
Wooden—Why, on the contrary, I 
have always thought him exceedingly 
shiitless, if not positively dissipated. 
Wagg—lI used to think the same, but 
I have just discovered that he is marvel- 
ously foresighted. 
Wooden—How did you discover it? 
Wagg—Well, I saw him trying to get 
into the club the other night, and he turn- 
ed and said to me: “Say, I wishh you'd 
tell me whish one of these keyholes I 
want. There sheems to be four.”—Bos- 
ton Courier. 





A Tramp Recipe. 


Housekeeper—You promised that if, 
I'd give you a good meal and a suit of 
old clothes you'd tell me how to keep 
the premises free from tramps. 

Tramp—Yes, mum, an’ I’m a man o’ 


THE SITUATION. 


What Farmers Must do to be Saved— 
Raise Less Staples and More 
Fancy Products. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Farm- 
ers have been so persistent in laying all 
decline of farm product prices and also 
of land to National or State legislation, 
it seems to me we had better look to the 
modern agriculture and see if we are 
doing the best we can to advance our 
calling, and demonstrate the fact, if such 
be the’ case, that the farmer himself is 
perfect. At the close of the late civil 
war we had many millionaires, made so 
by the opportunities that came to them, 
and a still greater number, yes, regi- 
ments, to single individuals that were 
poor and dependent upon their labor 
only for the necessaries of life to support 
themselves and families. The trades 
were full of help, The workshops and 
mills could take no more, their pro- 
duction had to be curtailed until agri- 
culture, the first and last chance for 
labor, could absorb the idle millions of our 
Nation. This opened up a vast amount 
of farm production without increasing 
consumption of farm products by pur- 
chase from the farmer. 

A glut in the markets of the world 
followed this over production, and the 
main crops of grain and wheat have 
had to become so depressed in price that 
they cease to be profitable, and in many 
localities their production is attended 
with actual loss, Legislation is not re- 
sponsible for this part of trouble, al- 
though, heaven knows, she has much to 








me word, mum, an’ I’ll keep me promise, 
although that meal wasn’t no great 
shakes, an’ this suit ain’t much of a fit. 
But I'll tell ye. 


“ Well, what course am I to pursue?” | 


“Never give ’em anything, mum, 
Good-day, mum.”—New York Weekly. 


A Politician’s Character. 


The character of a politician is thus 


amusingly illustrated by the famous pul- | 


pit orator, Abraham, of Santa Clara: 


; “ That man is not far wrong who looks | 


| for something mysterious in the first let- 


| > e,e 
ter of the word ‘ Politicus.’ 





fits in every saddle. 
represents a‘p’; when reversed a‘q’; 


turned upside down it becomes a ‘b’; and | 


the latter on being turned round is chang- 
ed into ‘d.’ And perhaps a politician 
ought to be so constituted as to run easily 
into any mold.”—Schulblatt. 





Splinters. 
Eastern Young Sunday-school Teach- | 

er—Now, boys, what must we all do to | 

go to heaven? 
Bright Boy—Die. 


There are too many singers in the choir 
who do not know any more about the gos- 
pel they sing than the town pump does 
about the taste of water—Ram’s Horn. 


One of the hardest times to love an 
enemy is when he seems to be prospering 
like a green bay tree —Aui's Horn. 

What's a secret good-for, anyway, if 
not to tell. ?—Somervi//e Journal. 


Sorely Tried. | 


The Judge—You've been before the 
court several times be‘ore, haven't you. 
Thirsty. Theodore—Eight times. 
The Judge—Well, how do you find it. 
Thirsty Theodore—Rather tryi1 
. ~o 


Tim's Full Name. 


A negro, familiarly known as “ Tim’ 
White on one occasion found it necessary 
to record his full name. The not 
natural supposition that “.Tim” stood 
for Timothy was met with a flat denial. 

“No, sah! My right name is, What- 
timorous-souls-we-poor-mortals-be W hite. 
Dey jes’ call me Tim fo’ sho’t, sah !”— 
Roseleaf. 











a. 


, 


a ae 
A Surprising Procedure. 


Tommy Cubbage (at the Sunday dinner 


table)—Mrs. Tillinghast had her knit- | 


ting at church this morning. 
Mrs. Cubbage (shocked)—What on 
earth was she knitting in church? 
Tommy—Her brows.—Judge 
willie 


The Husband's Choice. 


“One strong point about this broom,” 
said the grocer, “is the handle. It is 
made of tough, seasoned wood. You 
could knock a man down with it and not 
break it.” 

“T think,” observed Mr. Enpeeque, 
timidly, “I would—hum—prefer one 
with a pine handle, if you please.” 
—Chieago Tribune. 





Sukey’s Sign. 
A resident of Dayton, Pa., was surpris- 
ed the other morning when he went to 


milk his cow to find a placard attached | 


to her horns, which bore the following in- 

scription: “Go down and pay for the 

cabbage I devoured last night.”—Chi- 
cago Herald, 

The Feud Buried. 

“Do you quarrel with your neighbor 

still about his dog coming over into 





your garden?” 
“No; that’s all over now.” 
“ Buried the hatchet?” 
“No; buried the dog.” 








Hte ressed the goat, and the buttin 





did hde rest. —Life. 
. 


to give away 100,000 









/numbers in the mills and workshops. 


This letter | a. ; 
; ., | ual starvation facing the rich and power- 
In its usual form it | 


| morning 
| while now wagon loads are needed every 


| village in America. 
| ductions gilt edge in every conceivable | 


un- | 


faster than main crop farming. 


- as iust as our friends want them, 


answer for. What is the duty of farm- 
ers to-day? Manifestly, we should pro- 
duce more for less money, and this can 
be done by aid of better farm imple- 
ments or machinery—this will add cus- 
tomers, because it adds to laborers’ 


| But another very practical way is to in- 
crease the production of luxuries upon 
“the farm and lessen the amount of main 
_crops until the scarcity of wheat, oats, 
corn, pork, and beef, as well as horses 
'and sheep, shall, by the inevitable law 
of supply and demand, come back to 
_remunerative prices. Nothing but act- 


ful can extort money from them freely. 
Their heads or hearts are never on the 
side of the poor man’s interests, but they 
feel it is their province and destiny as 
well as duty to skin them. 

A rich man is of no earthly use in this 
world unless we can get hold of his 
money. We can reach it best and easi- | 
est through his stomach. Tickle his | 
palate and he will open his purse freely. 
Less than 20 years ago an enterprising 


| tillers to the condition of serfs. 





but retired farmer moved in our little 
city here, and for pastime, ‘profit, and | 
pleasure he started a little one-acre | 
truck garden, and raised luxuries only, 
and supplied our retail grocers with all 
they could sell daily. At that time 10 
bushels of strawberries could not be sold 
in one season in this place, while now, 
the trade has so increased that a thou- 
sand bushels will not supply the demand. 
Sweet corn by the ear, fresh picked every 
would not sell hardly at all, 


re 


day. Raspberries, blackberries, grapes, 


and every kind of fruit are in great de- 


| 
. . ‘ | 
i mand, and instead of that one little gar- | 
‘den of one acre we have over 20 farmers | 


engaged in farming of this kind, using 
| 10 to 50 acres of land to supply this 
|market alone. What has been done 
| here can be done in every city or large 
Make your pro- 


manner. Put them up for market so 
dyspeptic stomachs will not repel them, | 
ané you can then tap the money bags 
| and secure a constant stream of silver and 

nickels which will pay mortgages for you 
Some 
of these specialties produce enormous 
amounts of money per acre. 

Let me describe one only that will 
bring over a thousand dollars per acre 
ach season, that is celery plant. Select 
good, rich, black, muck soil that is moist, 
lif you have it; if not, bring it to that 
condition with barnyard manure and 
level cultivation Then plow early and 
deep, and every four or five days give 
| a good, nice, thorough harrowing to kill 
weeds, and keep this up constantly for 
weeks, and if possible kill all the weeds 
in the soil before you ever transplant 
your celery. Start your celery early in 
hotheds, and as soon as warm weather 


_about six years wf each decade, every | 
| census requiring new legislation anda re- 


_work, forming an experienced nucleus | 





comes to stay then transplant it from six 
'to eight inches apart each way, the 
| ground all being level and as nicely 
fined down as possible. 
get started into thrifty growth then take 
boards or planks 12 inches wide and 12 
feet long and make boxes 6 by 12 feet, 
one foot high; there is then no waste 
lumber. Set these down over the celery 
plants six feet apart each way, and leave 
alleyways at side and end of boxes, be- 
cause the alleyways are just as good for 
bleaching purposes as the boxes, and 
you will be astonished to see how soon 
the celery tops will fill the boxes and 
stay so green on top and stalks perfectly 
white and tender. Much labor, time, 
and money is saved by this method over 
the old system of trench farming for this 
plant. Every acre of celery ought to be 
worth a thousand dollars or more, and 
usually does bring it in this climate and 
‘In 100 days it is large enough to 


| 


soil. 


readily sell for a nickel. 
out until cold freezing weather comes. 
You can then store it away in good vege- 
table cellars and hold it for later trade. 


good tillage on rich soil, and then pleaty 
of moisture. Celery must have moisture, 


none of it is lost. 
lima beans, and thousands of other things 
can be utilized for truck farming; but | 
must close this chapter—H. Tatcorr. 


Have You Asthma? 


After ryingevery other remedy in vain, thou- 
gands have been cured by using Schiffmann’s 
Asthma Cure. Trial package free of druggists 
or by muil. Address Dr. R. Schiffmann, &t. 
Pay), Minn, Mention this paper. 


—_—— —— 











After the plants | 


HOME AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


An Effort to Havesthe Census Bureau 
Undertake Peridilically an In- 
quiry Concerning Them. 

Eprror American Farmer: Three 
years ago the Western Ecgnemic Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis: appealed to the 
voters of the UnitedStates to petition 
Congress to have! ithe Eleventh Census 
show the mortgage indebtedness and ten- 
ure of farms andhomes, the argument 
being that such am inquiry would tend to 
give the ratio of} the distribution of 
wealth. The investigation is nearly fin- 
ished, and it will have the percentage of 
owned and rented homes and farms in 
every city and County in the United 
States. - Enough data have already been 
published to predict a most startling 
showing. Briefly stated, three-fourths 
of the city populations live in rented 
houses, and in some cities and States it 
runs as high as 90 per cent. Of the re- 
maining: fourth, one-half own their 
homes, but under mortgage to their full 
credit value; that is, they are virtually 
tenants: This means that under the in- 
dustrial feudalism now developing seven- 
eighths of our city population are liable 
to be turned out of work at the end of 
the week, and with their families into 
the streets at the end of the month. 

The condition of the agriculturists is 
but little better. One-third of the farm- 
ers of the entire country are tenants; 
one-third own their farms, but under 
mortgage to their full credit value, thus 
rendering them virtually tenants; and 
only one-third own their acres free from 
debt. By comparison with the census of 
1880, there has been on alarming increase 
in tenant farmers. In Illinois, for ex- 
ample, the growth was from 24 per cent. 
in 1880 to 36 per cent. in 1890; and in 
Montana it was tenfold. In every State 
in the Union the percentage has in- 
creased in the last decade; and more 
startling still, in nearly every State the 
absolute as well as the relative number 
of farms has decreased, though the acre- 
age has increased, showing the concen- 
tration of farms into fewer hands, and 
the remorseless reduction of the real 
The in- 
vestigation demonstrates the truth of the 
assertions “that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer,” and that the 
American workingman is becoming the 
American slave, «and the American 
farmer the American peasant. 

Passing by the eauses of this revolu- 
tionary tendency, at is of the utmost impor- 





tance that this inquiry should be repeated 
every 10 years, so that by comparison we | 
may discover in which direction we are | 
moving. ‘The interrupted duration of the | 
Census Bureau hashitherto made per- | 
manent legislation on this subject. impos- | 


sible, as the Bureau has existe for only | 


| 
organization with new men. But there | 
is now before Congress a proposition to | 
tmake the Bureau permanent by continu- 
ing six or sevem heads: of departments 
and the necessary staff of clerks in place 
during the four intervening years, and | 
employing them on collateral statistical 


around which to reorganize the Bureau 
at the beginning of each decade. It is 
not the creation of a new Bureau, but 
the permanent continuance of an old and 
constitutional one. There is no doubt 


| that it will result in better statistical 
| work at less cost than by the present 


wasteful and unskilled method. But 


| the general law effecting this reform con- 


tains no provision for a repetition of the 
“home and farm inquiry.” By incorpo- 
rating such a provision now the inquiry 
will be permanently established without 
any further legislation, and if a sufficient 
public demand were made such a clause 
would be inserted in the bill. 

With a view to evoking such a de- 
mand the Western Economic Associa- 
tion of St. Louis issues this second ap- 
peal to the people of the United States. 
The practical step is for any organized 
body to adopt resolutions of the following 
tenor: 

Whereas there is now before Congress a 


proposition to place the Census Bureau on a 
permanent basis; and 
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“Tf you have room to 
plant but one grape vine, 
it should he the Green 
Mountain.” It is the 
most desirable, hardy, 
outdoor, carly grape 
known. Send tor circu- 
Mlar giving full informa- 
fetion. Address, Stephen 
Hoyts" Sons, New 
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EVERGREENS. 
Norway Spruce, White Pine, Scotch and Australian 
Pines, and many other:kids. All transplanted stock ; 
sizes, nine inches up toithreefeet. Prices low, and safe 
transportation guaranteed. “Correspondence solicited. 


W. W2NOHNSON, 
Snowflake, Autrim County, Mich. 
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commence to sell, and each plant will | 
It can be left | 


The necessary requisitions for this is first | 


and for that reason with level culture | 
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OR RELIABLE ADVERTISERS. Mary- 
EF Jand Farmers’ Directory contains 14,600 names 
and addresses, heads of families only. MD, WHITE 
TEACHERS DIRECTORY contains 2,000 names and 





Whereas we believe it to be properly the 
business of such a Bureau to show the distri- 
bution as well as the production of wealth; 
therefore be it by [insert here the name of the 
organization adopting the resolutions and the 
locality ] 


Resolved, That we favor the permanent es- 
tablishment of the Census Bureau, and we 
request that it shall be made a part of its per- 
manent duties to collect data at each decen- 
nial period to show what percentage of 
the people of the United States occupy 
their own homes and their own farms, 
and what percentage are tenants; and of 
those occupying their own homes and farms, 
what percentage have their property free from 
debt, and what is the value thereof; and of 
the homes and farms under mortgage, what is 
the value thereof, and what percentage of 
the value is so mortgaged. 

_ Resolved, That the Secretary of this meet- 
ing be requested to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the Congressman from this dis- 
trict, and to the two Senators from this State. 

The appeal is not political, but purely 
economic, and is made to you person- 
ally—the reader. 

The next time you are in a meeting of 
the Knights of Labor, trades and labor 
union, Farmers’ Alliance, the Grange, 
political meeting, religious body, or what- 
not, introduce resolutions of the forego- 
ing character and have them adopted. 
Also, write your Congressman a personal 
letter on the subject. 

As the bill will shortly become before 
Congress, prompt action is necessary.— 
B. C. KEELER, Secretary, Western Eco- 
nomic Association. 
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OUR DWINDLING FORESTS. 


Hard Wood Resources Nearly Ex- 
hausted by the Growth of Manu- 
factures. 


According to official statements the 
forest area in Ohio was reduced from 
53 per cent. of the whole area of the 
State in 1850 to 17 per cent. in 1880, 
and in Indiana the forest area declined 
in the same time to 19 per cent., such 
shrinkage placing these States with the 
countries of least forest area in central 
Europe. The scarcity and deterioration 
of the hard wood timber supplying nu- 
merous industries in these and the ad- 
joiming States in the North have been 
for some years a matter of grave con- 
cern to those engaged in them. At the 
10th annual convention of the Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association, held in 
Cincinnati in 1881, and at the 13th 
meeting of the National Carriage Puild- 
ers’ Association in 1885, the complaint was 
raised that the supplies drawn from the 
territory named above were becoming 
searce, while a good quality of timber 
was beyond reach. ‘These are certainly 
significant admonitions from the repre- 
sentatives of important industries, which 
have to rely on the timber resources of 
our forests and upon which thousands of 
families of artisans and laborers are de- 
pending for support. 

North of the Ohio River the black 
walnut and white ash can be said to be 
extinct as far as practical purposes are 
coucerned, and the better qualities of 
white oak are now wanting. At a still 
more rapid rate is the destruction of the 
forests of white pine, and of the spruce and 
hemlock, going on. On the Atlantic 
Slope the forests of white pine in Penn- 
sylvania have been almost completely 
stripped of their timber. In New York 
and the New England States this pine 
has almost hopelessly disappeared, with 
the exception of Maine, where, under a 
wise system of protection, the second 
growth is of great promise and already 
contributes considerable supplies. 

The most extensive and alarming in- 
stance of the despoliation of a timber 
wealth, considered inexhaustible only a 
few years ago, is presented by the im- 
mense pineries of the Northwest, which 
seem destined in the near future to com- 
plete destruction. With their timber 
wealth in a vast body, made easy of 
access by improved methods of labor and 
transportation, and in close connection 
with the treeless region in the heart of 
the continent filling up rapidly with an 
agricultural population, in the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota the 
lumbering industry has assumed the 
largest dimensions, causing a drain upon 
the resources of their forests which will 
in a short time cease to respond to 
further demands. The amazing activity 
with which this industry is carried on in 
the pine lumbering regions of these 
States can be realized from the statement 
of the Northwestern Lwnberman [Chi- 
cago] that the amount of lumber pro- 
duced in 1889 reached the aggregate of 
8,305,833,277 feet, board measure, to 
which is to be added the output of 
shingles in the same period of 4,698,975,- 
800 pieces, swelling the consumption of 
white pine lumber from that section to 


in one year. ‘The amount of merchant- 
able white pine standing in lower Michi- 
gan, estimated in the census reports of 
1880 at 29,000,000,000 feet, during the 
subsequent 10 years has been reduced to 
one-tenth of that amount, according to 
the Chicago Timberman. Thus the 
stock left would just suffice to supply the 
material for first-class lumber produced 
in a single year in the white pine forests 
of the Lake region.—Engincering 
Magazine. 
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Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THe 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each. 


Canada Wants Immigrants. 


Representatives of all the Canadian 
transatlantic steamship lines held a con- 
ference at Ottawa, Canada, recently, 
with the Minister of Agriculture and 
th¢ Minister of the Interior in regard to 
immigration and quarantine matters. 
The former see in the prospect of a pro- 
hibition of immigration by the United 
States a great opportunity for diverting 
the stream of immigration toward the 
Dominion. Although Canada has ample 
room for newcomers, the Government, 
however, is not disposed to encourage 


fully 9,000,000,000 feet, board measure, 










MRS. CHARLES FRANK, 
Dr. A. Owen, Chicago, Ill.—Dear Sir: 
and doctoring all those long 
National Tribune. As 1 read it I thought, as 
Belts, for I had doctored with physicians in 
began to think there was no hope for me. 
found relief at once. I could feel m 
months since I commenced wearing 
the first day I commenced wearing it. 
afternoon since I received it, and to-day I am 
For two or three years I suffe 
refused to digest. 

For two long years I did not have 
seemed as if I would be wild. 


discouraged, I at last found relief in your No. 
did for me. 
the room. 


hardly walk around the house, 


new life and I can enjoy company once more. 
to get out. 


noon for kidney trouble and it is helping him. 


give my Electric 


and give you rest at night. 
Mission to use this letter, if you so desire. 
ful discovery. Yours respectfully, 
ELECTRICITY IS NOT 
with the magnetic belts offered; 


is absolutely under the control and regulation 


MRS. CHARLES FRANK, 


I purchased one of your No. 4 Electric Belts ; 
y diseases gradually disappearing. 
the belt, and I have not taken a drop of medicine 

I have worn the belt according to instructions ey, 


; red with dyspepsia; had terrible pains in my side: my {i 
Now I can eat almost anything without any distress in the stomaci 

a good night’s sleep. 
i ) . I used to tell my husband if I could not get rid of this 
nervousness I did not wish to live, as life was almost a burden. 


I also had severe pains in my head. 


I cannot tell how much I suffered, but the belt has taken away 
nervousness, and I can sleep good once more. 


It seems as if I was let out of prison. 


If I could not replace it I would not take any 


Now, Doctor, please accept my thanks. 


ee 


North Syracuse, N. Y. 





CURED 


Of Neuralgia, Kidney and Liver 


Troubles, Gall 
ous 


Nerv- 

and Fe. 

male Weakness in their 
Worst Form. 


Stones, 
Prostration, 


NortH SyRAcwuseE, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891 
After being worn out with pain for five y. 
years, I chanced to see Mrs. Ella Trautman’s statement in 


a last resort, I would try one of your Ele: ' 
Syracuse, only receiving temporary reliet 


It is now 


thankful to you for your wonderful discov, 


\ 


I was so dreadful nervo t 


Worn out and completely 
It, and that is more than doctors 
At times I could hardly see one go around 


4 Electric Be 


1 all pain and 
When I began wearing the belt I eould 


but after the first week I began to get stronger ; ave © 
tinued to improve ever since : al Lik gan to get stronger and have con 
prove ever since, until to-day I feel like a new person. The 


belt has given n 
Doctor, you don’t know how good it seer 
My husband wears the belt in the fi 
He joins with me in their highest pra 


amount of money for my belt. [| would : 


: elt for all the doctors and drugs in Syracuse if I could not get anor 
_—— say to ladies who are suffering from diseases peculiar to our sex to try one « 
*e : Flectrie BP _ : of . y ° : . 7 
wen’s Electric Belts and you will find relief at once, for it did for me what medicines eoiid 
not do, and I trust it will do the same for you. 


It will also take away that tired te 
You have 


I feel it a duty to inform people of your woud 


MRS. CHARLES FRANK 


MAGNETISM, hence do not confound this Electric Batte 
F] ir é there is no similarity or comparison in their remedial powers 
lectricity can, will, and does cure, while magnetism does not. 


Dr. A. Owen's Electric Belt 
of the patient. 


Persons making inquires from writers of testimonials are requested to inclose self 
addressed, stamped envelope to insure a prompt reply. 





Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, 

Insomnia, 
Hysteria, 
Melancholia, 
Paralysis, 

Epilepsy, 

Nervous Debility, 
Local Debility, 
Epileptic Fits, 
Kidney Complaints, 
Urinary Diseases, 
Catarrh, 

Asthma, 

Dumb Ague, 
Throat Troubles, 
General 


DR. A. OWEN’S ELECTRIC BELT 


Is Especially Adapted to the Cure of the Following Diseases ‘Read 
the Testimonials). 


Deafness, 
Female Weakness, 
Change of Life, 
Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, 

Gout, 

Pain in Back, 
Spinal Disease, 
Cold Extremities, 
Sluggish Organs, 
Dyspepsia, 
Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, 
Piles, 

Wasting, 
Headache 
Debility. 
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ina a Curative Agent 


THE OWEN 


ELECTRIC BELT 


HAS NO EQUAL! 


—_—_—_—— 


. HIGHLY ENDORSED 
'Bya Reputable Witness 


WHO KNOWS 


OF HIS OWN KNOWLEDGE 











Homosassa, FiA., Jaly 14, 1892. 


The Owen Electrie Belt and Appliance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.: 


GENTLEMEN: I hardly know how to express 
my feelings in behalf of Dr. Owen’s Discov- 
ery of the curative power of electricity, which 


things of the age. I am speaking just what 
I know from experience and what I have 
seen, and not what I have heard some other 
person say. 

Last January, a year ago, I had an attack 
of La Grippe, and came very near dying, and 
never did fully recover from it, and in Au- 
gust following, with that and kidney trouble, 
under the influence of a tropical sun, my ner- 
| vous svstem entirely gave away. By the 
first of November I was completely prostrated, 
and finally gave up all hope of liv ing. Ithen 
decided to try electricity as a last resort. 

I think it was in the last of November I 
ordered a No. 4 Owen Eleetric Belt from you, 
but with little hope of such results. I re- 
ceived the belt some time in December, and 
it soon began to tell the tale. Ina month’s 
time, without a dose of medicine, I had got 
strong enough to get up and dress myself, and 
a month later I was able to go four miles to 
see a neighbor who was almost hourly ex- 
pected to die with paralysis that he had had 
for some eight or ten months. I insisted on 
his ordering one of your belts, which he prom- 
ised me to do, and which he did, and to-day, 


. e 7. | 
I assure you is one of the most wonderful 


to the surprise of every body, he is almost a 
well man, and ean go where he pleases. His 
name is James Moore, an honorable ¢ ntle- 
man. Another of my neighbors, Mi Head; 
was suffering with nervous trouble I gave 
him one of your books and told him one of 
| your belts was all he needed He ordered 
| «¢ about two 


one, and has been wearmg i 


! months, and he said t 
that it had about cured him. 
i mv belt vet, but T ama we ll man. ., 

learned to love the influence of it, and it is 
ie when the old fogy way 


o me a few days ago 
I am wearing 
1 have 


only a matter of tin 
of drugging a man to death will be a thing 
the past. When I first got my belt my lungs 
were so stiff that I could hardiy bre athe, and 
I decided to experiment with the helt a little 
and see if it would not relieve my 
Commenced wearing it up under my arms, 
across my chest, and it relieved my breat hing 
I could soon breathe as free as Lever | 
could. I have never seen it tried, but I be- 
lieve it would have the same effect and re 
lieve persons suffering with asthma. 

J. W. SMITH. 


of ; 


lungs. 
at once. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Yours truly, 


P. S.—Should any person doubt this state- 


ment, all I ask of them is to write to our’ lerk 
of Circuit Court, County Judge, County 
Treasurer, Sheriff, or any of our County 

cers, who are all friends of mine and kuew “Y 


J. W. SMITH, 
Homosass:, 
Citrus County, | 


situation, 








will please inclose self-addressed, stamped 


prompt reply. 


contains fullest information, 
Appliances, 
who have been cured, ete. 


|! and Norwegian languages. 


THE OWEN ELECT 





indiscriminate immigration from Europe, 
in view of the possibility of a cholera 





addresses. Pubiishei and for sale by 'L. Ey PRICK, 
Box 65, Damascus, Md, 





outbreak next season, 
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Persons making inquiries from the writers of testimonials 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


list of diseases, P 
prices, sworn testimonials and portraits of people ’ 

Published in English, German, Swedish, 
This valuable catalogue will be sent 


to any address on receipt of six cents postage. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 
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eut of Belts and 
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